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ASSOCIATE AND SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS 


70th National Conference of Social Work 


AMERICAN LEGION 


National Child Welfare Division 
Cleveland Regional Meeting 
Wednesday, May 26—8:30 P.M. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Members and friends are invited to visit the Association's 
exhibit and to attend our Associate Group meetings on 
SOCIAL HYGIENE IN WARTIME at 8:30 P.M. on Wednes- 
day, May 26th, in the Assembly Room of the Hotel Hollenden 
in Cleveland. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


St. Louis Headquarters, Hotel Jefferson 

Cleveland Headquarters, Hotel Cleveland 

For meetings see National Conference Program 
Publications display and consultation at F.W.A.A, Booth 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Consultation and literature at booth 
March 9—2:00 P.M.—Hotel New Yorker 
Employment of School Age Children in Wartime Agriculture 
Speakers: Arthur Root, Executive Officer, 
Volunteer Land Corps : 
William N. Martin, Wyomissing School, 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CHURCH MISSION OF HELP 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. . 


Consultation and information at booth 
March 9, 2:00 P.M.— 
Impact of War Conditions on Adolescents— 
jointly sponsored with Child Welfare League of America 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
New York: . 
Consultation and information at Booth 
__ Meetings: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday afternoons and 
Thursday evening. See program. 
Tuesday atepeayiend, Wednesday evening 
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NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL—for Health and Welfare 

Services (formerly, Social Work Publicity Council, Inc.) 
Meeting Tuesday, March 9th—4:00 P.M., on publicity and 
public relations. Display of actual publicity selected from 
agencies throughout the country—also of “how-to-do-it” 
publications on using different publicity media. Consulta- 
tion service. Delegates are invited to headquarters booth. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, Ohio 


March 10—2:00 P.M. and 4:00 P.M., 
Hotel McAlpin, Colonial Room, New York City 


April 13—2:00 P.M. and 4:00 P.M., 
Statler Hotel, Rooms 102 & 104, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 25—11:00 A.M.—Discussion on the Physically 
Handicapped, Cleveland, Ohio 


May 25—2:00 P.M. and 4:00 P.M., 
Hollenden Hotel, Parlor B, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS, INC. 


“Victory and After Victory” 


New York: March 10, 4—5:30 P.M., Hotel Pennsylvania 
St. Louis: April 14, 45:30 P.M., Jefferson Hotel 


- Cleveland: May 26, 4—5:30 P.M., Statler Hotel 


Consultation service and literature at the Society’s booth 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters: 
New York City—Hotel Pennsylvania 
Cleveland, Ohio—Hotel Statler 

Consultation service and literature at booth 

Meetings: 

New York City, March 9—2:00 P.M. 

_ Cleveland, Ohio, May 25—2:00 P.M. 

Subject: ty = 3 ea ea 

“What are the Opportunities and Problems for = 

Physician and Social Worker in Discussing Pregne 

Spacing with a Client.” ae 
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ARGAINS 


UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 
retail prices. Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 
are the last remaining stocks. All orders prompily filled and covered by our 59-year-old MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. By John 
Steinbeck. Photographs by Herbert Kline. The 
story of the coming of modern medicine to the 
natives of Mexico. A beautiful volume show- 
ing the everyday life of a Mexican vil- 98 

lage. Pub. at $2.50. Cc 


2. THE PICTURE GARDEN BOOK AND GAR- 
DENER’S ASSISTANT. By Richard Pratt. With 
30 color photographs by Edward Steichen. An 
excellent book of instruction covering the vari- 
ous types of gardens with magnificent illustra- 
tions and expert information on seeds, paths, 
pots, tools, lawns, shrubs, cutting, fertilizers, 
bulbs, wire gardens, jungle gardens, spring gar- 
dens, indoor gardens, etc. $1 69 
Pub. at $5.00. ° 


3. FAMOUS PAINTINGS. With introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. 100 Full Color Reproduc- 
tions. A large and magnificent two-volume set 
containing 100 of the world’s greatest paintings, 
exactly reproduced in full color, with descrip- 
tive notes and biographical summary of the art- 
ist. Each color plate is separately mounted on 
art paper, ready for framing. Two handsome 
volumes 10x 14, half-leather binding, $9 95 
gold stamping. Pub. at $25.00. The set, P+ 


4, WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. By T. A. 
Joyce and N. W. Thomas. With 500 illustra- 
tions. A famous authoritative work covering in 
full detail the nature, habits, characteristics, pe- 
culiarities, customs, clothes, ornaments, etc., of 
the women of all countries: India, New Guinea, 
Alaska, North Africa, West Africa, China, Ma- 
laya, etc. An authoritative yet curious and fas- 
inating work. 4 volumes in one. 663 $1 98 
pages. Our special price, . 


5. BUILDERS OF AMERICA. By Clifford 
Smyth. A famous 24-volume library of Ameri- 
san biography. Each volume is an_ important 
authoritative biography of an outstanding figure 
in American history, such as Abraham Lincoln, 
Robert E. Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, Lewis & Clark, Daniel Webster and 


thers. Pub. at $24.00. $5 95 


The 24 volume set, only 


> THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS (Com- 
slete). By Henry B. Wheatley. Hundreds 
9€ Illustrations by William Sharp. Issued as a 
[0-volume set by the Limited Editions Club, 
1utographed by William Sharp. This is with- 
mut _a doubt the finest edition of the Pepys 
liary ever published. Each year’s diary is in a 
eparate, convenient and clearly readable vol- 
ume. It is a beautifully bound set, never before 
ivailable except to members of the Limited Edi- 
ions Club. We have a few sets and are pleased 
© offer the complete 12 vols. of the $29 50 
vorld’s most famous diary at . 


. THE WESTERN ANGLER. By Roderick Haig 
Brown, 9 color plates, 57 other illustrations. 
fhe comprehensive authoritative book on_fish- 
ng in the Northwest: Pacific Salmon, River 
Trout, Steelheads, Cutthroats, Rainbows, etc. 
Nith full information about flies, tackle, good 
yaters, etc. Two beautiful vols. Limited edi- 
ion. One of the famous Derrydale Press 


porting books. Pub. at ay lat be $9.95 


. THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. Ed. by 
\llan Nevins. The famous diaries that present 
n excellent view of everyday life in the social, 
itical and artistic life of New York 1828- 
51. A notable background book in Ameri- 
an history, Hone’s diary ranks with Pepw’s 
s important, informing enjoyable lit- $1 69 
ture. Pub. at $5.00. . 


i 


9. STAG LINES. Ed. by Maxwell Droke. The 
Anthology of virile verse, packed with more 
than 250 favorite poems for men—Casey at the 
Bat, Face on the Bar-room Floor, Rendezvous 
With Death, Frankie and Johnnie, etc. 98 
Our special price, Cc 


10. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CREATIVE 
YHOUGHT. Edited by Lupton, Saunders and 
Droke. 7 volumes in one. Contains the Book 
of Helpful Quotations, The Streamlined Course 
in Public Talking, How to Write for Pleasure 
and Profit, How to Become an Interesting Con- 
versationalist, Effective Plans to Build Your 
Vocabulary, How to Use Word Tools, Speech 
Outlines for All Occasions, 1250 Pages. $1 98 
Tab-indexed. Pub. at $5.00. . 
11. CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. 12 Currier & 
Ives Prints magnificently lithographed in simi- 
litone and 2 in full color. Size of prints 117%” 
x 834”. Reproduced from the fifty most famous 
originals in America. As high as $3,000 have 
been. paid for single prints of the 49 
originals, Special for the 14 prints, only Cc 
12. U.S. CAMERA 1941. Edited by T. J. Ma- 
loney. In 2 volumes. Containing over 300 of 
the most brilliant full color and black and white 
photographs ever collected by the world’s most 
famous photographic yearbook. Size 874"x12”. 


Boxed. 
in Our special price for the set, $2.69 


13. WITH 48 SUPERB RACKHAM COLOR - 


PLATES. The Ring of the Niblung. Containing 
The Rhinegold, The Valkyrie, Siegfried, and 
The Twilight of the Gods. By Richard Wagner. 
Magnificently illustrated with 48 superb color 
plates by Arthur ‘Rackham. Buckram binding. 
Size 75%” x 10%”. The complete texts of 
Wagner’s immortal works. Formerly in two 
volumes at $10.00. ; $1 98 
The complete 1 vol. edition, only . 
14, AESOP’S FABLES—With Rackham Color 
Plates. A New Translation. By V. S. Vernon 
Jones, with an introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
with Gallpage color plates by. Arthur $1 29 
Rackham. Our special price, . 


15. UNMARRIED MINDS Intimate letters from 
the files of a practicing physician. A doctor 
startles the world with these intimate letters. 
To better understand why some of your friends 
may have found marriage but a hollow shell 
—you will want to read Unmarried 98 
Minds. Our special price, C 
16. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By J. F. Hay- 
den, B.Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this book 
gives vital information. Illustrated. Re- 69c 
vised. Enlarged. Pub. at $2.50. 

17. A BOYHOOD IN IOWA. Herbert Hoover. 
With a Foreword by Will Irwin. Limited to 
1,000 numbered copies printed on hand-made 
paper. Hundreds of copies of this fascinating 
work were sold at the published price 98c 
of $7.50 each. Only 

18. MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The 
life story of America’s best loved writer, one 
of the world’s great humorists. A rich, colorful 
and exciting story of a great personality in the 
fascinating decades when America was coming 


of age. Two volumes. 


Our special price for the set, 98c 


19. MR. HOUSE OF TEXAS. By Arthur D. 
Howden Smith. Illustrated. A full-length, un- 
biased biography of Col. E. M, House, one of 
the most extraordinary men of great influence 
in American history. This definitive biograph 
was written with the aid and consent of Col. 
House whose only stipulation was that it should 
not be published during his lifetime. 98 c 
Pub, at $3.50. 


7 SURVEY GRAPHI . XXXII, No. 4. Published monthly and copyright 1943 by 8 
t Biren Dea fet Abeer Bee Vol. pier and: business office, 119 Baet 19 Street, New York, N.Y. Price this is 
mm a cents extra; Canadian 75 cents. Imtered as second class matter June 22, 1040 at t be post office at East udsburg, 
ptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section . 


20. TOLD AT THE EXPLORERS CLUB. 
True Tales of Modern Exploration. Ed. by 
F. A. Blossom. Profusely illustrated. ‘‘One 
of ey pps ceucetoue of travel stories ever 
printed.”—Phil. Public Ledger. Pub. 

Bt $3.50. $1.39 
21. THE POWERS GIRLS. By John Robert 
Powers. With 35 wlustrations. The story of 
models and modeling by the world’s most fam- 
ous director of models. How models are chos- 
en. What qualifications they must have. How 
they are taught. What they are paid, 98 
ete, Pub. at $2.50, C 
22. THE INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK. By 
Margaret W. Heywood. Illustrated with color 
plates. More than 1,000-recipes and ments by 
world-famous chefs. Cooking and carving tech- 
niques, rules of Table Service, etc. 69 
Pub. at $2.00. c 
23. THE HERMITAGE MUSEUM. Portfolio of 
30, full color reproductions (Flemish, Dutch and 
French Schools) about 7”x9”, separately mount- 
ed on heavy art-paper 10” x 1314”, ready for 
framing. Paintings by Rubens, Van Dyck, Rem- 
brandt, Hals, etc., with descriptive information, 
details, sizes, etc. Handsome cloth $2 98 
bound portfolio. Pub. at $10.00. . 
24. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. 
America’s foremost master of literary style 
shows you what to say and what not to say, or 
write. Witty—Authoritative—Indispen- 98 
sable. Cc 
25. THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY. By Ambrose 
Bierce. 376 pages. ‘‘Some of the most gorgeous 
witticisms in the English language.’’— 6 

H. L. Mencken. Only c 
26. FUNK AND WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA—25 volumes. Edited by Frank 
H. Vizetelly and an editorial staff of experts. 
This famous complete up-to-date reference work 
is recognized as a top-ranking American author- 
ity. Over 12,000 clear type pages, 7,000,000 
words, 2,000 illustrations, over 60,000 subjects. 
Goodlooking, handy and convenient. 4” x 6”. 


Pub. .00. 
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THE UNION LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 


121-123 East 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $........ for 
which please send me the books I have 
eacirdied below; delivery charges pre- 
paid. 
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Reason for 


More than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the 
Germans and Japanese. 

~ More than ninety per cent of American 
scientific laboratory facilities are devoted 
to the same task. 

American scientists are working at this 
job six or seven days a week, long hours, 
with few interruptions. 

They are getting somewhere, too. 

Every now and then the Germans and 


the Japanese have an unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American science has 
caught up with them and passed them. 


It is reassuring to us and discouraging 
to our enemies, for American scientific 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM f 


A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Confidenee 


facilities are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the things that 
have been developed become public, but 
most of them you won’t hear about until 
after the war. 


But now, without the details, you ean 
have faith that American research — 
industrial and academic combined — 
is rapidly giving our fighting forces an 
advantage. 


Along with other American indus- 
try the Bell Telephone System: has its 


own Bell Laboratories — the largest 


in the world—working overtime 
for victory. 
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The Gist of It 


MicuaEL M. Davis srupIEs THE BAROMETER 
of opinion on organized efforts to meet 
the cost of medical care as recently revealed 
by the reception of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Group Health Association 
case. Page 117. Mr. Davis edits the quar- 
terly Medical Care and is the author of 
“America Organizes Medicine,” Harper. 


CBS’s Witi1AM L,. SHIRER WAS THAT BROAD- 
casting company’s Berlin correspondent 
until he returned to the United States at 
the end of 1940 in order to give Americans 
his impressions of Nazi policies without 
benefit of censor. On page 121 he does some 
plain talking about the nadir of Nazi state- 
craft to date—mass murder. 


H. Kirk GopInG HAS BEEN WITH THE FARM 
Security Administration in Washington for 
the past two years, and was formerly in 
the FSA Denver office. Page 123. 


IT WILL NOT SURPRISE THOSE WHO HAVE 
read Russell Lord’s earlier articles for this 
magazine to know that he is—as he puts it 
—‘an erosion shouter.” On page 126 he 
shows the connection between impoverished 
land and man’s physical deterioration. 


JutiraA MARTINEZ WAS BROUGHT TO THIS 
country as a child from Bogota, Colombia. 
She graduated from the first progressive 
education curriculum at the School of Ed- 
ucation, New York University. For a num- 
ber of years she has been a member of the 
staff of Henry Street Settlement and as 
director of its children’s department is in 
charge of Echo Hill Camp and its new ad- 
ventures. Page 131. 


“My INTEREST IN THE WORK OF THE CHINESE 
Women’s War Relief Society is still active. 
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Contributions to Madame Chiang’s War- 
phan Fund go directly through the Bank 
of China in New York,” writes Rose Hum 


Lee. Miss Lee, who was born in Montana, 
now is working for her master’s degree 
in child welfare administration. Page 136. 


CHAIRMAN OF OUR NATIONAL COUNCIL AT 
the time of his death in March, Mr. East- 
man was president of Survey Associates for 
seven of his nearly seventy years. Those 
were lean years as our American economy 
goes (1931-1938); but he counted tellingly 
in making them a creative span in our 
work and growth. This was true of our 
month in, month out service to grim times, 
and even more of his creative share in giv- 
ing caliber and educational reach to Sur- 
vey Graphic. . 

In kindred fashion he helped shape the 
development of the American Arbitration 
Association, as president and chairman of 
the board; of the social action department 
of the Congregational Churches; of the 
‘Merchants’ Association of New York and 
‘the American section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce; of Amherst Col- 
lege and the Museum of Science and Indus- 


‘try (New York); and most recently as 


LUCIUS ROOT EASTMAN 


1874-1943 


- treasurer and member of the executive com- 


mittee of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 

We of Survey Associates can testify to 
his innate liberalism. To ideals that sprang 
from the Amherst campus, and to world 
horizons sensed in his: work as American 
member of the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations. To whatever field he 
touched, he brought engaging contacts and 
an inveterate bent for discovery. 

He was a young practicing attorney in 
Boston when he was called to Hills Broth- 
ers Company (New York) of which he 
was to be president for a third of a cen- 
tury; and then chairman of its board. 


His first obligation was to reenergize its 
business operations. That achieved, he was 
not satisfied until he had revolutionized 
its social aspects. The largest packers of 
dates, its working schedule had been con- 
strained by a crop, grown under hot suns 
in Mesopotamia, shipped in bulk to this 
country, and handled in a brief packing 
season marked by overtime and strain and 
followed by long periods of slack employ- 
ment. By means of refrigeration, the addi- 
tion of cocoanuts and other food products, 
Mr. Eastman became one of the great 
American pioneers for year-long work and 
year-long livelihood. 

This illustrated his penchant for inven- 
tion no less than his human sensitiveness, 
linked with equally rare gifts for initiative 
and organization. These he brought to Sur- 
vey Associates and to a score of fields on 
which he left a quickening impress. 
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The A.M.A. Case 


by MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


A cause celebre in the annals of medical freedom and the 
public service. The parts played by doctors and patients, 


lawyers and judges. The reaction since in the press and in the 


_ profession. What it settled and the lines drawn ahead:—re- 


viewed by the chairman of the Committee on Research in 


Medical Economics. 


In mip-JaANuary, THE Unirep States SupREME Court 
affirmed the conviction of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the District of Columbia Medical Society for 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Since then, the 
decision has been greeted by a chorus of diverse opinions 
from all parts of the country. “Supreme Court Ends 
Rule of Medical Die-Hards” gloated the Philadelphia 
Record: é 


The unanimous opinion written by Justice Roberts will 
encourage other groups who want to get more and better 
service at lower cost. It will encourage, too, the participation 
of physicians in such groups. . . . The Court’s decision, we 
believe, will be approved by all progressive doctors. 


But the Los Angeles Times feared that the... 


.. . effects of the American Medical Association decision may 
be regrettable to many people. It [the decision] may seem 
to be founded on a fundamental misconception—that the 
practice of medicine is a business or trade. . . . There is 
some reason to suspect, however, that the suit was genuinely 
inspired by the desire of New Dealers to socialize medicine 
and regiment it under government control, a desire which 


the AMA has unfalteringly opposed. 


_ When a Supreme Court decision, the culmination of an 
indictment handed down four years earlier, thus becomes 
a football in the daily press, the case has more than tech- 
nical significance. : 


To gauge what it may come to mean in the years ahead 
we must, have its history in mind. The story began in 
1937, when several hundred employes of the Federal 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation living in Washington 
formed a nonprofit cooperative organization—The Group 
Health Association. They obtained a grant of $40,000 
from the HOLC, equipped a clinic, engaged doctors, as- 
sessed themselves monthly prepayments, got medical care 
and hospitalization for their members and families, and 
looked for more members in other federal agencies. 

The country was not yet out of the depression. Doctors’ 
bills seemed worrisomely high, doctors’ incomes were 
painfully low. The Group Health Association was by no 
means the first of its kind. Similar cooperative medical 
ventures in California, Illinois, Wisconsin, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and elsewhere had gotten under way—and into 
trouble with local, state, and national medical societies. 


The Contest of the Doctors 


So 1r was In WaAsHINGTON. FoR MORE THAN A YEAR, THE 
newspapers of the capital reported skirmishes and alarms. 
The legality of the association was assailed by the AMA 
and the District of Columbia Medical Society. It was 
improperly engaged in the insurance business and in “the 
corporate practice of medicine,” they declared; but a local 
court upheld its legal position. Then came direct action. 
The association’s doctors were refused admission to the 


~ medical society or were expelled from membership. They 
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were refused opportunity to treat association patients in 


local hospitals. Stories of sick people denied treatment, 
consultation, or operation appeared in the press. Wash- 
ington, with its vast congregation of federal employes, 
took sides overwhelmingly with the medical cooperators. 
Some of the participating doctors resigned from Group 
Health but most stood by. Membership grew, public 
pressure to make local hospitals change their policy 
seemed to be mounting, and then, late in 1938, the news 
broke that Thurman Arnold of the Department of Jus- 
tice had brought a criminal suit under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act against the American Medical Association, the 
District of Columbia Medical Society, two other local 
medical societies, and eighteen individual doctors promin- 
ent in one or more of these organizations. 


The Contest of the Lawyers 


PROMPTLY BEGAN A LEGAL CAMPAIGN TO QUASH THE INDICT- 
ment. A battery of medical society lawyers urged that 
medicine is not a trade and therefore not within the scope 
of the anti-trust laws which penalize certain “restraints 
of trade.” The District of Columbia Federal Court up- 
held this contention. The Department of Justice appealed, 
saying: 


The issue suggested by the reasoning of the trial court, 
whether medicine is a “trade” or a “profession,” we submit, 
is false. Of course medical practice is a profession. But medi- 
cine also has its economic side which is concerned with the 
marketing of professional services. It is that aspect of medical 
service with which we are here concerned, not with the 
professional aspects. 


The U. S. Court of Appeals reversed the decision of the 
lower Court, the-indictment was held to be valid, and the 
case ordered back to trial in the District Federal Court. 
In the spring of 1941, the jury’s verdict ran against the 
AMA and the District Society, and Justice Proctor fined 
them $2,500 and $1,500 respectively. 

What were the questions of fact on which the jury 
had to pass? The indictment declared that the District 
of Columbia Medical Society, with the intimate counsel 
and advice of the American Medical Association, has 
conspired— 


(a) by boycott and: otherwise to prevent Group Health 
Association from carrying on its lawful activities of providing 
medical care to its members; (b) to prevent individual mem- 
bers from obtaining needed care; (c) to coerce licensed physi- 
cians on the staff of Group Health Association to leave the 
staff and otherwise to restrain’ them in the pursuit of their 
profession; (d) to prevent other doctors from joining the staff 
or from consulting with staff doctors; (e) to coerce Wash- 
ington hospitals to exclude association doctors from staff 
privileges in these institutions. 


What was the defense? The attorneys for the medical 
societies... 


. . . described the scientific attainments of American medicine 
and its great practical contributions to the health of the 
American people; attributed these accomplishments largely 
to the efforts of the American Medical Association and its 
subsidiary organizations; declared that Group Health Associa- 
tion was economically unsound and was established on a basis 
that would prevent satisfactory medical service being rendered 
to its subscribers; and that such efforts as had been made to 
check Group Health Association had been properly undertaken 
in the interest of the health and welfare of the public. 
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In charging the jury, Justice Proctor defined the issu 


The respective merits of differing methods of medical care 
are not an issue in this case. Advocates and adherents of each 
are entitled to their views and may follow their choice. They 
had the right to support the same by fair competition and 
to oppose by way of discussion, argument and persuasion. 
But neither group would be justified in conspiring to restrain 
the activities of the other. | 


Since the conviction, over a year and a half has been 
consumed in appeals. First, last June, came the unani- 
mous opinion of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia which declared that “the case 
was tried carefully and fairly; the jury was properly in- 
structed; and the evidence was adequate to support the 
verdicts.” 


The Contest of the Editors 


Tue SupreME Court’s CONFIRMATION OF THIS OPINION AT 
the turn of the year ended the long battle of the lawyers. 
The appeals dealt with legal issues only. Two years had 
elapsed since the facts of medical society behavior had 
been ventilated before the jury. As result, most of the 
wide-ranging newspaper comments—I have nearly a hun- 
dred editorials at hand—feature legal and political impli- 
cations. 

In their appeal to the Supreme Court, the medical 
society lawyers had protested that since medicine is not a 
trade, it could not be indicted for restraint of trade under 
the Sherman act. Simultaneously they had claimed that 
the medical societies were immune from prosecution be- 
cause of the laws which exempt trade unions. The Su- 
preme Court gave these ambidextrous legalists satisfaction 
neither on the right hand nor on the left. The Court 
deemed the abstract question, whether medicine is a trade, 
to be insufficiently relevant to this case to warrant the 
expression of an opinion; and the Court flatly declared 


that medical societies could in no sense be regarded as 
unions. | 
The Philadelphia Inquirer and Public Ledger and 
a 


other dailies took this as an occasion to bemoan “Our 
OneSided Anti-Trust Laws,” while the Chicago News 
emitted the following Westbrook Peglerism: 


All the AMA need do to “get out from under” the Sher- 
man act is to apply for a charter in a labor federation.... 
If the AMA has any dislike for the CIO<or the AFL it can 
get a charter from Matt Smith’s Confederated Unions, which 
has some executive-professional constituents already, such as 


railroad yard masters. . . . Or any good lawyer could rig u 
a new charter for AMA on union lines. is Re 


From the other side of the fence spoke up the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital-Times, urging <cfuaui et peter at 
to divest itself of reactionary leadership which has pro- 
moted such policies with little consideration for the opin- 
ions of the rank and file membership.” 

“The Fight Was Over Anyway,” said the Manchester 
(Conn.) Herald and other papers. Since 1938, many — 
medical societies have endorsed health insurance in prin- 
ciple, some have. initiated health insurance plans, and 
“that’s the general view now, as the Supreme Court fin- 


ally renders its verdict on actions jnsp; 
: . Ns inspired by more alarm-- 
ist sentiments back in 1938,” . : larm . 


Today [writes the Asheville (N. C.) Times,] there is more 
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eed for the extension of medical care and treatment by these 
nethods than ever before, because of the smaller number 
f doctors left at home after the nation’s war has taken its 
ecessary quota. And it is therefore more necessary than be- 
ore for the doctors themselves to accept group medicine and 
lirect it into the channels it should follow for its most whole- 
ome and most helpful development. 


“The future,” says the Boston Globe, “will reveal the 
bilities of various cooperatives in making use of ‘the 
ypportunity now opened to them by the ultimate inter- 
yreters of the federal law.” 

Numerous other editors take this lead; but another 
arge group have fears for the future. Thus a syndicated 
-ditorial appeared in several midwestern papers under the 
itle “Revolution Touches Everybody.” This declared 
‘that unanimity of high judicial opinion will spell to 
he medical profession just one thing—the horrid inevit- 
ability of ‘state medicine’.” Nonetheless it advised spokes- 
men for the medical fraternity that “if they are reasonable 
men they must realize that they cannot expect to be un- 
touched by the social revolution which completely has 
changed our way of living—and our ways of making a 
living.” 

A third group of newspaper editorials reflect profes- 
sional rather than political issues. Can medical societies 
hereafter maintain and enforce codes of ethics for the pro- 
tection of standards of service? The Charlotte (N. C.) 
News and other papers raise this question with anxiety. 
Will hospitals be able to appoint and control their medical 
staffs without outside “interference”? The Baltimore Sun 
is fearful for the hospitals. 


The Contest of the Medical Journals 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF “THE AMA Cask” ON THE 
front of the medical profession? During the four years 
that the case has been winding through the Courts, the 
tenor of editorials in medical journals has commonly 
been resentment against the government for prosecuting 
medicine as a “trade.” As a matter of fact, the Depart- 
ment of Justice did not do this, but these expressions 
have persisted. 

This resentment has not merely sprouted. It has been 
dutifully cultivated by a type of leadership that often 
controls medical societies and their official journals. Most 
state medical societies are governed by urban specialists, 
middle-aged or elderly, strongly anti-New Deal. They 
have utilized this cause célébre to stiffen the resistance of 
organized medicine against governmental action and other 
“outside” attacks. The New York County Medical Jour- 
nal has discounted the Supreme Court decision because 
“in recent years socio-economic attitudes have been per- 
mitted to influence interpretation of the law.” 

In the main, however, the pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court has been sobering. “We have no comment 
on the decision,” says the Indiana State Medical Journal 
of February. “That matter will be taken care of by the 
AMA. The fact is clear, however, that from now on we 
know our limitations in certain fields.” In contrast the 
Kentucky Medical Journal speaks out in this way: 


No American physician need be ashamed of the opposition 
of organized medicine to the methods, plans, and procedures 
‘of the Group Health Association. It is important, however, 


handled as ineptly as in this case. . . . Those who repre- 
sented organized medicine actively in what is now defined 
as a conspiracy used devious ways and unjustifiable methods 
in their procedure... . 

We certainly can be congratulated that the Supreme Court 
decided that organized medicine is not a trade union and 
we feel very definitely that our attorneys should apologize 
to the medical profession for having claimed that we do 

sgstitute a trade union. 

We should continue to fight legislatures and before the 
supreme court of public opinion for those principles which 
make of the practice of medicine the most honorable calling 
amongst men... . This decision should intensify tenfold the 
opposition of the profession to any form of regimentation of 
medical service. It should also close the ranks of the pro- 
fession so that we are united in our opposition to any form 
of controlled medical care, whether by government, corpora- 
tion, or by mutual societies. . . . It is essential that we re- 
form that element of our profession who are attempting to 
reduce it to commercialism. 


The Journal of the South Carolina Medical Association 
takes a wholly different line: 


It may be that the attitude of the rejuvenated Supreme 
Court points more practically and no less ethically towards 
the solution of present day medical problems than does the 
negative stand of the ultraconservative policy-making body 
of the American Medical Association. 

Group Health Association, Inc., is one of the rapidly 
growing number of agencies which have sprung up in re- 
sponse to a nationwide feeling which found expression in the 
principles of the New Deal and more particularly in the 
Social Security Act. It is no longer legal to attempt to 
hamper their development as the American Medical Associa- 
tion has just done. 

For a long time it has appeared unwise to many physicians 
to regard these organizations as step-children of the medical 
profession. They need regulation by some competent scien- 
tific body to insure the public that they are rendering the 
type of medical service it ought to have. There is only one 
such supervising’ body which can do the work in satis- 
factory manner; that is the American Medical Association. 
This organization has done it for hospitals and for medical 
colleges with most commendable results in maintaining stand- 
ards of hospital care and medical education. If it fails to 
meet the challenge implicit in the Supreme Court decision, 
it will lose the confidence not only of governmental agencies 
but that of a large group of its members who have looked 
askance at its faltering steps to keep in line with newer 
ventures in medical economics. 


Thus far, The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has itself reserved comment, merely printing the 
decision. The association may have shown its hand last 
autumn, however, when its new political arm—The Na- 
tional Physicians’ Committee for the Extension of Medi- 
cal Service, Inc—sent a questionnaire to all candidates 
for Congress. This asked, among other questions: 


Do you favor the enactment of legislation which will pro- 
vide for physicians as a professional group a definite status 
and the obligation to maintain standards designed to protect 
the public in matters pertaining to health? : 

Do you favor entrusting to the medical profession the re- 
sponsibility for preserving, extending, and further improving 
our system of medical service in the United States? 


These inquiries may forecast bills in Congress to ex- 
pand the legal authority of organized medicine not only 


that we | from this that our opposition to the type of ' 
aed Pakaicige herein icetanlifieds Hould not again be — over professional standards but ( Continued on page 143) 
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Mothers of Lidice. On their way to concentration camps 


WAR MOTHERS by BERNHARD SOPHER 


Sopher, Syrian-born Jewish sculptor, who lived in Germany from ; 
boyhood until middle age, when the Nazi regime began its terrors, 
has seen women brave under suffering. He believes that they, as 
well as soldiers, deserve monuments in this war. Working in his~ 
California studio, he has created a series of sculptures honoring the 
women of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Russia (shown on this page) and 
of Poland (opposite page); the Jewish women of all countries con- 
quered by the Nazis (page 116); the women of Yugoslavia, Java, — 
and China. Shown on the cover of this issue is Sopher’s finest — 


. 


sculpture, which gives significance and universality to the other figures. — 


Russian Mother, Protecting her child in a ditch in Stalingrad \ 
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The Nazi Reign of Terror 


by WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


Against the background of the years that went into his “Berlin Diary,” 


its author traces the new documentation of mass murder at Nazi hands— 


from firing squads to murder camps and death trains; from Poles, Serbs 


and other conquered peoples to the planned extermination of the Jews. 


YOU MAY HAVE NOTICED IT THE OTHER DAY, THE LITTLE ITEM 
in the papers that said the ghetto in Warsaw was empty. 
A year ago this dismal quarter, surrounded by an 8-foot 
brick wall, housed a half million Jews. They weren’t 
happy. They were being forced to live like cattle. They 
were being slowly starved. But they were alive. Today 
they are dead. That is why the little piece in the papers 
said the Warsaw ghetto was empty. 

They didn’t die, really. They were murdered. As our 
State Department, which is not easily moved to strong 
words or even pity as it contemplates the evils and the 
sorrows of this world, put it: “They were taken away... 
never heard of again .. . the able-bodied worked to death 
in labor camps . . . the infirm left to die of exposure and 
starvation . . . or deliberately massacred in mass execu- 
tions.” 

So it was that, last December, eleven of the United 
Nations, including our own, announced that the reports 
from the continent indicated that the Nazis were “carry- 
ing out Hitler’s oft-repeated intention to exterminate the 
Jewish people in Europe.” It was about that time we 
began to hear that the Nazis were emptying the ghettos. 
It was then that the latest of Hitler’s proud organizations 


Polish Mother. Praying for the freedom of her nation 


established itself. The official title was the Juden Vernich- 
tungs Kolonnen—the “Jew Extermination Squads.” From 
all reports, they seem to have done their job with typical 
Teutonic thoroughness. Altogether Hitler is believed to 
have slaughtered two million Jews. Only the other day he 
said the war’s end would find all of Europe’s Jews put 
out of the way—the remaining five million, that is. 


Other Doomed Peoples 


But THE JEws, WE KNOW, ARE NOT THE ONLY ONES WHO 
are being put out of the way. It was common knowledge 
in party circles even before I left Berlin that Hitler’s 
program called for the wiping out of the Polish people 
as a nation. It would be difficult, some of the more gentle 
Nazis admitted, to murder all twenty-two million of the 
Poles. But the best ones could be eliminated, the intel- 
lectuals, the educated, the talented, the sturdy, so that the 
remaining Poles could be made into suitable slaves for the 
master race. This elimination is now taking place. We do 
not know its exact rate of progress. But nearly a million 
Poles, not counting the Polish Jews, are believed to have 
been liquidated by the Germans since October 1939. This 
does not include the fifty thousand civilians killed in the 
siege of Warsaw in September of that year. 

Now and then we get an inkling of how the slaughter- 
ing is going in Poland. On March 7, officials of the Polish 
government in London reported that 250 Poles were 
dying daily in a “murder camp” at Oswiecim. Death 
came by “executions, inhuman treatment, hunger and 
epidemics.” This is just one “murder camp.” 

Perhaps you’ve heard of one of the others—the one for 
the doomed Poles of Warsaw. The Nazis used to bump 
off the Warsaw people right in the middle of town, in 
the gardens of the Sejm, the lower House of the Polish 
parliament as it once was. It’s a small garden, I remember, 
not nearly large enough for the appetite for blood of 
Himmler’s men. So for some time now, the Nazis have 
been using a more suitable spot, Palmiry by name, outside 
of Warsaw in the forest of Kampinos. It’s a fairly spacious 
place and allows for the exercise of the new Nazi tech- 
nique of mass executions about which I shall give some 


evidence. That is to say, there is space at Palmiry for the 


mass graves the Poles topple into when the crack of the 
firing-squad comes. Such an arrangement saves Nazi 
manpower in which at the moment the Nazis are some- 
what lacking. 

Poles who have been at Palmiry and lived and escaped 
to tell the tale describe the macabre process there. Jewish 
labor battalions are made to dig trenches. The measure- 
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ments are all prescribed by the meticulous German mind 
—two yards wide, two yards deep, twenty yards long. The 
Nazis line up twenty Poles and just for a little reminder 
make them face the open graye. The bullets come 1n the 
back of the head and very conveniently the victims fall 
over into the trench. There is only a little shoveling to 
be done. ; Ae 

Recently a document fell into the hands of the British 
which outlines the new Nazi technique as applied in 
Yugoslavia. It differs little from that used in Poland or 
occupied Russia. The document consists of the latest in- 
structions signed by a German general in Serbia. He 
orders the execution of Serbs to be carried out “in a regi- 
mental manner” and he goes on to explain that “when a 
large number of persons have to be dealt with they are 
to be distributed for shooting among the units.” The burn- 
ing of bodies is discouraged in this order. So is unneces- 
sary contact with the victims. 

“In order to avoid unnecessary contact with the bodies, 
those to be shot are to be led directly to the edges of their 
graves,” says the order. “In case of mass executions it 1s 
permitted to cause the hostages to kneel with their faces 
toward the grave”—always this last little act of Nazi 
refinement. 

One could go on, for the documentation of mass murder 
unprecedented in history is piling up. There is the night- 
marish description brought back by one who was there 
of Belzec in Poland where a goodly number of Jews are 
now being liquidated by the New Order. Many of the 
victims are dead by the time they get to Belzec, for they 
have been deprived of food for many days and they have 
spent a week or two pressed together in box-cars like 
sardines (if you could imagine sardines standing up)— 
140 persons squeezed into a car designed for eight horses 
or 40 human beings. Those that are alive are quickly dis- 
patched at Belzec. 


What Are We to Do About It? 


Tuus ir 1s IN THE NAZI ENSLAVED LANDS AND, AS ANNE 
O’Hare McCormick reminded us in The New York 
Times the other day, we are pretty callous about it all 
because we have become drugged by horror. What are we 
to do about it—now and after the war? What can we do? 

The American Jewish Congress urges the United Na- 
tions governments to approach Hitler and arrange for 
the release of the remaining five. million Jews within his 
ugly reach. Everyone can understand the anguish of the 
British and American Jews, for it is everyone’s anguish. 
If these five million Jews can be snatched somehow from 
Hitler’s angry jaws, no effort should be spared to achieve 
this result. That is the least that the English and Ameri- 
cans can do for humanity. 

I have iioticed recently in the press and at the mass 
meetings a tendency of some of our most thoughtful 
people to shift the blame on ourselves for the fact that 
these five million Jews have not yet been saved. Dorothy 
Moulton Mayer writes to The New York Times: “The 
suffering of these persecuted innocent people .. . is re- 
movable; it should be faced and overcome. When the 
story of these years comes to be told in its hideous en- 
tirety we shall be face to face with the record of our 


_ inhumanity.” Our inhumanity? Is this not confusing the 
greatest moral problem of our times. Should we forget 


that, tragic though it is, the success or failure of the effort 
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to save these people depends exclusively on one man-— 


Hitler. 


And even if the five million Jews are saved, what about N 
the twenty million Poles, the fifty million Russians in §} 
occupied Russia, the ten million Yugoslavs, and all the 
rest—the Norwegians, Dutch, Belgians, French? The 
terrible problem remains as long as Hitler is alive and } 
eighty million Germans slavishly do his bidding. 

I myself once thought that if the Allied governments 
served proper notice on Germany that every crime against 
the occupied peoples and Jews would be repaid with 
uncompromising justice, that the Nazis mass murders 
would at least decrease. I was wrong. For the Allied 
governments did serve notice. It had no effect whatso- 
ever. Those of us who thought we knew the Germans 
underestimated something in them—their brutality or 
the extent of their diseased minds and souls. 

At the same time we overestimated the compassion of 
what some of us like to call “good Germans”—if there 
are any. Good people over here say: “But surely the 
‘sood Germans’ resent these bestialities. Can’t we appeal 
to them?” The answer, I’m afraid, is that you can’t be- 
cause they wouldn’t hear or they wouldn’t listen. One of 
the great shocks that we who remained in Germany dur- 
ing the first part of the war received was the obscene 
spectacle of complete indifference which the German 
people, almost without exception, showed to all the crimes 
they were inflicting upon the occupied peoples. 

Did they know of these crimes? Of course they did. 
They knew of the civilian slaughter in Warsaw and 
Rotterdam, on the roads in Belgium and France, in Lon- _ 
don and Coventry. It left them completely cold. There 
was one set of rules of life and death for the master race. 
There were no rules, no values, for the others. And this 
was not a Nazi thing, as so many Americans believe. It 
was a German thing.* This was the behavior of the 
Teuton in our time. ~ 

In my opinion, and it is only one man’s opinion, this 
murderous behavior of the German will continue regard- _ 
less of our righteous wails and our indignant protests S 
until the day dawns on which he is convinced that his _ 
great war of conquest has failed. It may well be that the 
Nazi leaders themselves, like the gods in their pagan 
world, will prefer to go down to destruction carrying the — 
rest of the European peoples with them in an orgy of © 
slaughter. It is an end that has a strange and terrible 
attraction for the Germanic soul. I think that is a pos- 
sibility we have to face. But it may be, too, that when 
defeat becomes certain the bulk of the German people 
will endeavor to save themselves by a quick—if superficial 


—repentance. Then the great German slaughter of the 
civilians they’ve enslaved will cease. 


ee 


For how long, depends upon the kind of a peace we 
make—upon its firmness, upon its effectiveness in con- 


their conquering days are 


vincing the Germans that 
forever over. 


*Mr. Shirer’s soberin 
are, springs from a dee 
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An FSA client shells corn grown on 


Small Farmers Do 


is new farm in Iowa. 


The corn averaged seventy bushels to the acre 


a Big Job 


by H. KIRK GODING 


With their acres dedicated to fighting men, some 463,000 farmers have 
made a record in food production. These are small farmers, tenants and 


sharecroppers put on their feet in recent years by the Farm Security 
Administration. A reply to critics of the FSA that says more than speeches. 


A 


7ROM MILES AROUND THE FARMERS CAME, THIRTY OF THEM, 
o gather at a crossroads schoolhouse in Marion County, 
Missouri. It was such a gathering as you might have 
ound almost anywhere in rural America in January of 
942. As they crowded around the pot-bellied stove, the 
nen talked about Pearl Harbor and about the new food 
roduction goals. Their words were serious and measured. 
American farmers had a big job to do and these men 
new it. 

After a time Henry Bates took the floor. Never before 
ad Henry Bates made a speech, but he “felt called upon 
0 say something.” He talked about war, and he knew 
omething about war. He had spent twenty-two months 
n a hospital after the last one. He talked about food: 
Let each one make it his goal to raise enough to care 
or his own family and at least three of our boys in the 
rmed services.” And he ended by saying: — 
“Remember back four or five years ago. All of us were 
own and almost out. The government gave us help to 
t started again and encouragement to carry on. Today 
are called on to give that same great government a 
ft b rj using production. I think I speak the senti-— 
ent | ‘yone in this room when I say that we will 
what is asked of us.” _ 
: ss. ee Shares 7 


z So eas 


The others agreed. They pledged themselves to double 
and triple production of eggs, pork, milk, vegetables, and 
oil crops. . 

Throughout the country, 463,941 other small farmers 
pledged similar increases. Studying the total amounts 
pledged, agricultural experts said it couldn’t be done. And 
it couldn’t—quite. But year-end records showed that these 
farmers had lifted their own production of critical foods 
from 20 to 106 percent, had supplied far more than their 
proportionate share of the nation’s total production in- 
creases. Although they represent only 7.6 percent of the 
country’s farmers, they accounted for more than a third 
of the total increased milk production last year; more 
than a fourth of the increase in dry beans; 10 percent 
of the increase in eggs, chickens, peanuts; and 9 percent 
of the pork increase. 

Who are these 463,941 farmers who patriotically pledged 
more than they could possibly produce, yet produced so 
much more proportionately than other farmers in the 
nation? 


There’s a Ramos Gonzales in New Mexico, a eee 
DeGratzia in the state of New York. They are men 0 
every nationality, race, and religion. 


They Got Equipment and Steering 


A FEW YEARS AGO NONE OF THEM WERE RAISING ENOUGH 
food even for themselves; many were without a cow or a 
pig, or even chickens, and most of them were unskilled 
in modern ways of farming. Some were trying to dig a 
living from land that had been stripped of fertility and 
abandoned, others were tilling twenty-five or thirty acres, 
not enough to yield a livelihood. Their efforts were 
crippled by debt and mortgages, poor diet, poor health. 
Many were on relief. Few had credit. All, like Henry 
Bates and his neighbors, “were down and almost out,” 
when the Farm Security Administration took a hand. 

Confronted with the job of doing away with the need 
for rural relief, the Farm Security Administration struck 
at the causes of failure. Small loans for stock and equip- 
ment were combined with on-the-farm training in practi- 
cal, modern farm and home management methods. 
Neighboring farmers were brought together so they could 
divide the use and the cost of machinery and purebred 
likestock. With the help of local doctors and dentists, 
group medical care plans were set up in many counties, 
enabling families to get medical attention by paying 
annual fees and pooling them to pay the group’s bills. 
Many tenants were helped to find bigger or better farms 
to rent, and thousands of FSA-developed leases were 
signed by tenants and landlords to bring about security 
of tenure, better living conditions, and improved soil- 
building practices. To a limited number of renters and 
sharecroppers in high tenancy areas, forty-year loans were 
made for the purchase of family-type farms. 


With the help of six older children this Missouri coupl i 
their 80-acre sharecropper farm serve the Rainey iced eae 
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| 
By the end of 1941, when this country got oe war, f 
families getting this help already were producing § 
twice as much food for themselves as they produced be- i 
fore. To shift into war food production, many got addi- i 
tional loans to buy an extra cow or two, more baby chicks, § 
another brood sow. With the help of the county FSA 
supervisors, they made plans for repairing fences and 
barns, for putting up a new henhouse or a pig pen, for 
changing from cotton or wheat to the production of pea- § 
nuts, soybeans, and other war-needed crops. They worked | 
together in groups to market their crops, and set up proc- } 
essing plants to buy supplies cooperatively so as to stretch 


5 . . 
their dollars for more production equipment. 


After a few months of war, the small farmer found 
himself in a strategic position on the war food front. 
While production of many large farms was curtailed 
when hired hands left for the army or industrial jobs, 
the average small farmer was dependent only on the help 
of his family, and his family was large. Even without his 
military-age boys, he could take on more work. And he 
did. His wife and his children helped. 

From all over the country came stories of their heroic 
efforts to “feed the boys at the front.” Mrs. Sadie Dison, 
a fifty-year-old farm woman of Cedar Cove, Ala., set the 
patriotic pace for increased production in a letter to the 
state FSA director. “If the Lord gives me my health,” she 
said, “I will can duble the amount in 1942 that I canned 
in 1941. I will raze two hogs for the boys in service and 
one for myself. I have Pearl Harbor wrote down in my 
hart.” Her homely phrases swept the country and wound 
up in the Congressional Record. 

Others followed her lead. Down in the South, thou- 
sands of handmade red, white and blue signs appeared on 
the countryside. The signs bore an inscription: “My~ 
Soldier’s Acre Is Planted Here.” The acres were 
planted to peanuts, soybeans, gardens, and dedi- 
cated to a boy in the army, a son or a friend ora 
neighbor. With the proceeds from that acre, each 
family promised to buy war bonds and stamps. 
To them the acre was a symbol that they and 
“their soldier” were in this war together. 

In Suwannee County, Florida, 200 small farm- 
ers joined up in a “Victory Pig” campaign. Each _ 
selected a shoat “most likely to succeed,” named _ 
him “Vic” for Victory, gave him special feed and 
special care, and sold him at auction in Septem- 
ber, along with the county’s other Victory pigs. 
From proceeds, the farmers bought $6,200 worth 
of war bonds. 

Out on the West Coast, a group of migrant 
laborers tended gardens of their own when the 
day’s harvest was over. Calling themselves the 

Truck Patch Troopers,” they composed a song 
and sang it as they worked: 


Troopers need truck, man, scratch that groun’— 


Get you heads in a stalk and your back bowed — 
down! 7 


So hack that Axis! Use your hoe— he 
Gonna let the troops starve? No, chile, nol 


Records of individual achievement piled 4 
The Harkins family in Coal ts Ollahoraa 
tripled their acreage of peanuts, doubled their 


Shifting into war production, a Texas family acquires purebred Jersey calves with a loan from the FSA 


number of pigs, increased their flock of chickens from 
150 to 350. 

Charley T. Mersioesky and his family of Williamson 
County, Texas, lived in a two-room shack and had $121 
worth of belongings when they got an FSA loan three 
years ago. Now the net worth is $1,400. Besides making 
a good living for themselves in 1942, they sold more than 
1,200 dozen eggs, about $150 worth of cream and $300 
worth of hogs. 

With increased incomes from increased marketings, the 
families caught up on back debts, made payments on 
their FSA loans. Including payments on instalments not 
yet due, nearly a million families receiving loans since 
1935 had paid 92 percent of the $351,029,321 which had 
matured on the $690,133,091 they had borrowed up to 
December 1, 1942. In addition, they had paid $42,527,738 
in interest. 

After taking care of their obligations, FSA families in 
1942 bought war bonds and put the rest of their money 
to work to produce more food. Like the Ferrells. When 
Maurice Ferrell, Jr., twenty-one, got malaria and was 
sent home from the Philippines, he went to his father’s 
farm near Medina, Ohio. In 1942 the Ferrells added seven 
cows to their herd, raised 700 more baby chicks, bought a 
brood sow and raised pigs for the first time. They pro- 


duced 770 bushels of corn, 43 tons of hay, 35 tons of silage | 


and 286 bushels of soybeans. When the produce was sold, 
they used the money to rent an additional 50 acres which 
the owner had abandoned for work in a defense plant, 
and another 130 acres that were lying idle for lack of a 
tenant. ‘ 

Along with the rest of the nation, these farm families 
ollowed the war news, wrote letters to their sons at the 
ront, oo over auctorics and took their personal 


losses bravely. One of Jimmy Doolittle’s flyers in the 
Tokyo bombing raid was the son of an FSA borrower in 
Montana. . . . Another family had three boys at Pearl 
Harbor. . . . “My son was reported missing on Bataan,” 
said one mother. “Anything we can do won’t be enough.” 
They have sons in training and sons in England and 
North Africa. When bad news comes, they do not quit. 
They work harder. It is their way of fighting for victory. 


A New Record 

‘THEIR SUCCESS IS WRITTEN IN TERMS OF INCREASED PRODUC- 
tion. They added 3,914,000,000 pounds of milk to the 
nation’s supply last year—36 percent of the total increase 
from all farms. This was 20 percent more milk than they 
produced in 1941, compared with an increase of 3 percent 
for the nation. They produced 30,100,000 pounds of dry 
beans, 27 percent of the nation’s total increase. They 


supplied 10 percent of the increase in eggs, or 49,800,000 


dozen; 10 percent of the chickens, or 37,100,000 pounds; 
10 percent of the peanuts, or 101,700,000 pounds; 9 per- 
cent of the pork, or 192,400,000 pounds. They harvested 
3,360,000 bushels of soybeans; 124,300,000 pounds of beef; 
113,000 tons of sugar beets. 

And they’re not through, yet—“not by a long shoo as 
one man said in a letter to his county FSA supervisor. 
“Next year we're going to double everything we did this 
year.” 

On their 70-acre farm near Hickory, Miss., Johnnie P. 
Bogan and his wife composed a Food for Freedom pledge 
for 1943. It reads: 

Fulfilling the law of Him who said, “For I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat,” my strength and the 
richness of my land I pledge to the cause of freedom. 
Upon the altar of freedom I shall lay food, Bas 
it my sacred duty to serve my country. 


Soil, War, and Health 


Even such important foods as milk and lettuce var 
g to the soil of the region from which they come, says the editor 


of The Land. His thoughtful article points out the connection between 


national health and bad farming practices. 


accordin 


REPORTS FROM ABROAD REINFORCE CONTINUING DISCOVERIES 
in this country that a soil rundown in mineral content 
produces, inevitably, a rundown people. In the sound- 
track of his American documentary film, “The Land,” 
Robert Flaherty puts the whole thing very simply: “If 
the soil does not have it in it, the plants that grow there 
do not, or the animals that eat those plants, or the people 
who eat those plants and animals.” From India, Sir Albert 
Howard reports: “Agriculture has become unbalanced; 
the land is in revolt; diseases of all kinds are on the in- 
crease.” In the course of the same pronouncement, “An 
Agricultural Testament,” Sir Albert cites a manifesto is- 
sued by six hundred British physicians on the basis of a 
quarter century of examining British applicants for Na- 
tional Health Insurance: 

“Nutrition and the quality of food are the paramount 
factors in fitness. Probably half our work is wasted, since 
our parents are so fed from the cradle, indeed before the 
cradle, that they are certain contributions to a Cs nation.” 
Then these doctors go into details. The main troubles are 
bad teeth, rickets, anemia, and constipation. Of some 3,- 
500,000 school children examined in 1936, nearly 2,500,000 
had bad teeth. The most recent report of Great Britain’s 
Committee on Land Utilization, issued last August, looks 
to the future, asking: “Is it not possible to marry health 
and agriculture, and make a great step in the improve- 
ment of health? ... The prewar prevalence of malnu- 
tritional diseases must never again be allowed to occur.” 

It is a grim fact, but “cannon and plants eat the same 
fodder,” as the War Industries Board announced to Amer- 
ican farmers seeking larger fertilizer allocations during 

the first World War. In many ways, war hastens soil de- 

pletion and heightens the difficulties of soil replenishment. 
Groundline postwar problems, this time, are going to be 
terrific. And yet, in the light of new techniques and de- 
veloping knowledge, these problems do not seem to lie 
beyond hope of solution. The approach, it would seem, 
requires a closer calculation of real values, and a new 
kind of national bookkeeping, which may lead us to a 
new kind of international trade. 

Old World countries have had to live with this linked 
problem of soil depletion and malnutrition for centuries 
longer than have we here in the United States. Serious 
phosphate deficiencies began to show up in the soil of 
England, and were being treated with raw bone fertilizer 
by the time we departed from British governance and 
began to move in numbers beyond the Alleghenies to 
the virgin lands of our West. After the Napoleonic wars 
Liebig, the German chemist who first discovered the vital 
need of phosphate in plant, animal, and human nutrition, 


made much of the fact that the British were shipping 
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bones back from Waterloo and other continental battle- | 
fields to arouse new life in the soil of England. 

The need of such rather gruesome measures of postwar 
soil regeneration diminished when, after 1830, two Eng- 
lishmen {Lawes and Gilbert, discovered that raw rock 
phosphate, mined and treated with sulphuric acid, became 
“superphosphate,” a potent reviver of failing growths. 
This discovery, patented, provided the funds that started 
England’s great agricultural experiment station at Roth- 
amsted. The worldwide growth of the “commercial fer- 
tilizer” industry, dealing principally in nitrates, phos- 
phates, and potash, dates from then. It is a trafic which 
removes from one country and implants in another not 
mierely gold or credits but the very stuff of life. 

This is no less true of that far larger transfer of fer- 
tility from one land to another which does not take the 
simple form of sacks of fertilizer, but moves in the form — 
of crops and products—moves as grain, meat, tobacco or ~ 
cotton; as milk, tires, cloth, fur or fruit; or as munitions, 
mules, men and all the other items of military supply. 

Remarkably little disturbance arose in either govern- 
mental or financial circles when news of the sinking of a 
shipload of gold, outward bound, was recently made pub- 
lic. It seems to me that if shipments ot the high-analysis 
phosphates we are sending in quantity from our TVA 
area to revive the besieged and overdriven soil of Enyland — 
were to be sunk, such loss, in the light of current needs 
and values, would be far more serious. Gold, in the utili- 
tarian sense, might have filled some teeth that needed 
filling. But these phosphates, grown into crops, will help — 
fill stomachs. They will help build sounder teeth, better 
bone, stronger muscle, stouter hearts, an increasing 
strength of mind and purpose among all who eat of the 
crops of England. This, at present, includes quite a few — 
Americans. Viewed thus, our lend-lease transactions in 
high-powered nutrients with England and others of our 
allies becomes a vital form of international exchange. 


Soil Erosion Makes Human Erosion 


In 1925, THe British ARMY WAS REJECTING FIVE OUT OF 
eight would-be recruits. The proportion of rejections has 
doubtless diminished under the strain and need of the 
years since; and already in our own country the boys in 
line for draft examination have a saying about relaxed 
standards of physical fitness: “If they touch you, and 
you're warm, you're in.” But of the first two million ex- 
amined on this soil for service in the present war, almost 
an even million were rejected as unfit. One fourth of the 
rejectees were turned down because they had bad teeth. 
Eye defects and cardiovascular diseases kept another quar- 
ter million out of service. But selective service physicians 


estimated that one fifth of the rejected million, 200,000, 
might with proper food, and optical, medical or dental 
repair be made into soldiers. 

"Initial rejections for reason of physical disability ran 
higher this time than in 1917-18. “Another twenty-five 
years of soil depletion has further lowered our level of 
health and fitness,” says W. A. Albrecht, head of soil and 
nutrition investigations at the University of Missouri. 

Scientists, and writers on special subjects, incline—as 
Archer Butler Hulbert cheerfully grants in his book, 
“Soil; Its Influence on American History”—to be “pos- 
sessed of the devil of one idea.” Reviewing the draft fig- 
ures, the school of erosion-shouters, to which. I belong, 
raises the cry of “human erosion.” Dr. Albrecht believes 
in erosion too, but he thinks more largely in terms of 
total depletion, not only of soil minerals washed into the 
sea but shipped to other lands as food and raiment, or 
blown into thin air from the mouths of guns. However 
you may choose to itemize it, the fact of an enormous 
removal of American soil minerals is undeniable; and 
current differences by regions in army acceptances have 
a special interest to students of American soil. 

“For every ten men examined in Colorado, seven are 
found acceptable; whereas in one of the southern states 
only three are acceptable,’ Leonard C. Rowntree, chief 
of the medical division of the selective service reports. 
“Great differences exist in health in various parts of the 
country. A ‘health belt’ is found in a group of western 
states centering around Colorado. A somewhat similar 
belt of good health was found to exist during the last 
war. The poorest physical state is encountered in some of 
the southern states. The difference in health in these areas 
is quite marked.” 

What is at the root of such differences? Soil. Differences 
in altitude, temperature, annual hours of sunlight—all 
may enter; or it may be in some part a matter of more 
vigorous pioneer genetics, or better social instruments, 
such as schools and clinics. But the root of the difference 
lies principally in the soil. 

Anyone who has observed the build and vigor of plants 
and animals on uneroded grassland, as in Colorado, to- 
gether with a corresponding lack of plant and animal 
health and vigor in cottoned-out parts of, say, Mississippi, 
will reflect that people are the ultimate growth of any 
soil and section, and will not be surprised that the best 
minds and bodies grow on the least-raided land. Of Ohio, 
ordinarily considered a rich and complacent piece of 
sarth, Dr. Jonathan Forman, editor of The Ohio State 
Medical Journal, has this to say: 


Deficiency in vital food elements is widespread among our 
choo! children. This is due to our insistence in over-refining 
yur foodstuffs and the depletion of soils of their essential 
minerals through bad farming practices . . . 

Children cannot get what they should from their teachers 
f they are hungry. I refer here not so much to apparent 
unger as to “hidden hunger.” . . . If we are going to have 
hildren who can be properly educated; if we are going to 
rive them the capacity to do the tremendous amount of work 
which must be done in the next few years without rebelling; 
f we are going to give them the fortitude necessary in each 
yf us for the job of rearranging the world for a happy and 
nlightened democratic survival, it is going to take the very 
yest nutrition... 

The soil controls the body. Human deficiencies point the 
vay back to the soil, not to the drugstore. 
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Milk is no better than the food the cow has eaten. The 
amount of calcium in a lettuce leaf may vary as much as 
sixty-fold, depending on the soil from which it grew. 
There are parts of Florida specializing in truck crops for 
the markets where the soil lacks iron, and so does the 
food raised there, and most of the people there suffer 
from anemia. Phosphate deficiencies, reflecting themselves 
bebone and breeding trouble among livestock, are rather 
widely prevalent. In Texas they call such trouble the 
“creeps” or “loin disease”; in Alabama “creeping sickness” 
or “sweeny.” 

Thirty-five years ago Charles Van Hise, a great con- 
servationist, warned Americans that a depletion of soil 
phosphates “is the most crucial, the most important, and 
the most far-reaching problem with reference to the fu- 
ture of the nation.” In May 1936, President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed a special message to Congress, urging that western 
deposits of phosphate be developed, as they have been 
developed in the East by TVA: 


The soil of the United States faces a continuing loss of its 
productive capacity. The phosphate content of our land, fol- 
lowing generations of cultivation, has greatly diminished. I 
cannot overemphasize the importance of this key element 
not only to agriculture and soil conservation but also to the 
physical health and economic security of the people of the 
Nation. 


Minerals—Key to Food Values 


PLANTS REQUIRE, IN ALL, MORE THAN TWENTY KINDS OF 
minerals, some of them “trace elements” in very minute 
quantities, but nonetheless essential. The elements most 
likely to become exhausted are nitrogen, phosphorous, 
potassium, and calcium; and in any program of soil re- 
plenishment phosphorous is indeed the key. “Recently,” 
says W. M. Landless of the TVA staff, “I showed a group 
of farm women two bones. We put them on a scale and 
weighed them. One bone weighed twice as much as the 
other. They were thigh bones from Jersey heifers a year 
and a half old. Both animals were at all times fed the 
same ration, low in phosphorous, but one was given a 
supplement of mineral phosphorous. This was in an ex- 
periment at the University of Minnesota. After studying 
the two bones, one of the homemakers said: ‘I know some 
people I have considered ornery. Now I see that perhaps 
they just don’t have what it takes’.” 

The feed mineral supplement is an established practice 
among stockmen, and often necessary. But vitamins 
and minerals fed to beast or man as part of a crop 
do more good, by far, than powders or pills. In the 
living plant, and again in the animal, there is some sort 
of a vitalizing interaction that enhances the nutrient 
value of the minerals. Minerals, it begins to appear, are a 
sort of key, unlocking vitamin and all other values in 
our food. Phosphorous, it seems, works in a special part- 
nership with Vitamin D, the sunlight vitamin, to build 
better tissue, blood and bone, both in animals and people. 

Mice and weevils show more food sense than most 
Americans. “They go unerringly,” W. M. Landless re- 
marks, “to the whole wheat flour in preference to white 
flour beside it in your cupboard. Do they know that the 
whole wheat flour contains minerals and vitamins which 
have been bolted out of the white flour?” Citing Dr. Al- 
brecht’s experiments in Missouri, sustained by thou- 
sands of farm demonstrations (Continued on page 130) 
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Authorities 


are finding a direct connection between depleted 


Photographs from the TVA 
soil and malnutrition of people 


and other nutrients 
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(Continued from page 127) 

there and in the TVA area, Landless goes on to show 
that lambs or hogs or calves, given a choice of hay rich 
in minerals because it was grown on good land, and hay 
that looks just as good, but is really little more than ani- 
mated air and water so far as mineral and vitamins are 
concerned—invariably choose the richer forage. Man 
either cannot taste the difference, or doesn’t care. Bread, 
meat, and greens bear no labels to help the careful house- 
wife to get the most food value for her money. Groceries 
look pretty much alike, but they vary widely in their 
content of “what it takes.” 


Consider the TVA 


AFTER A VISIT TO THE TVA AREA LAST AUTUMN THE OHIO 
novelist Louis Bromfield, who is also a good farmer, was 
asked by reporters what he had seen. “I saw the resurrec- 
tion of life and a new world in the making,” he said. 

This was not simply poetry. Nowhere on earth has 
there been such physical resurrection, involving the whole 
living complex of soil, water, power and people, as in our 
TVA area; and it has all been done in less than ten 
years. When, in the same message to Congress that we 
have quoted, the President remarked that “reclaiming 
eroded land is largely a matter of stimulating plant 
growth, such as legumes and grasses; but hand in hand 
with this we must replenish the phosphorous content of 
the soil,” he was talking straight TVA dogma, based on 
magnificent planning and results. 

Here is a great interior valley nearly as large as Eng- 
land. Its soil and timber were badly depleted. Wild 
streams and rivers bore off in sediments the essence of the 
region’s strength and wealth. This was in 1933. But the 
very force that was doing most to tear the land down— 
the fierce rain on the steep slopes—could be made, it was 
seen, to build the land up again. Great dams in the right 
places would make power. With this power phosphate 
rock, abundant in Tennessee, could be raised, in electrical 
furnaces, to a high-concentration fertilizer, cheap. With 
this stimulus, denuded and wasting hills could be matted 
with grass, good thick cover—and leguminous grasses 
have the ability to take nitrogen from the air for the 
earth’s enrichment. Such grasses, when established, not 
only hold the soil in place, they support livestock, which 
in turn adds to fertility. That, combined with a redesign 
of cultivated fields to conform to the contour, was the 
essential groundline strategy which has wrought miracles 
of recovery throughout the watershed of the Tennessee. 

They know more about phosphates and they do more 
with them in this area, probably, than anywhere else on 
earth. The Central Basin soils of Middle Tennessee are 
naturally rich in phosphate; but soils of the surrounding 
Highland Rim are phosphate poor. It is in the Rim that 
you note the most amazing improvements. Many a farm 
‘there has come up in average yield of corn from 15 to 60 
bushels to the acre in the past eight years. And it is 
sound corn now, high in feeding value. 

On the subject of phosphates the Valley officials are 
zealots, and no wonder. Their experiments show that 
hay: grown on rich land contains around 13 percent of 
phosphates. Poor-land hay contains only 5.4 percent. 
Steers ted the rich hay gained 153 pounds in six and a 
half months; steers fed the poor hay gained only 104 
pounds. “The extent to which land, agriculture, and even 
people differ from place to place is ever cause for wonder 
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and study,” writes C. A. Mooers, who directed this re- 
search. The planned and publicly administered transfer 
of phosphate wealth from lowlands to uplands has al- 
ready gone a long way to wiping out, 1n this region, 
tragic handicaps and difficulties. And no one who has 
been going to those highlands ever since the great de- 
pression can fail to notice a difference in the people. They 
were about licked then; they slouched and mumbled. 
They are on the up now. They hold their heads up, look 
you in the eye proudly and speak out. — 

The phosphate deposits that underlie Tennessee and 
Florida are abundant but not inexhaustible, and the drain 
on them is increasing in this war. The President has 
called upon Congress to open up, under over-all planning 
and management, with TVA policies prevailing, far 
greater stores centering around Idaho in our West. Dur- 
ing the war this will probably not be done; but it may 
be done, and should be, in the years of reconstruction. 

Those who feel that America has slept and lost its stride 
and vigor should see the TVA area now. The changes 
here are the sum of little things: a forest replanted, a 
farm on a mountainside terraced, groups of farmers ar- 
ranging cooperatively to grind their own limestock and 
sweeten the soil. A school where children are learning 
about the earth which supports us, and carrying on work 
projects in safe farming. Phosphate plants turning out 
new strength for the soil. 

TVA with its great power resources was better ready 
for this war than any other part of the country. And 
back of all the proud new gleaming strength and beauty 
of the dams and dynamos and towering new factories is 
the source of all power and life—reviving land. 
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Poster urging farmers to buy War Bonds and lay them by, ear 


to replace the overdraft on the soil 
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East Side Youth: Westchester Farmers 


by JULITA MARTINEZ 


How an idea took root in a tenement neighborhood and reached into a 
summer camp in the country. How it has been put to work now when food 
supplies and farm labor are both scarce in a nation at war. A pattern 


adaptable elsewhere. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MOST THINGS ARE NEBULOUS. Wuat WE 
call our “work camp” at Henry Street Settlement is an ex- 
ception. We know how it sprang from a combination of 
people with ideas—a headworker whose interest in de- 
veloping her own farm spurred her to bring the country 
to the Lower East Side of New York on a year-round 
basis; an artist with imagination; a neighborhood youth 
with mechanical skills; a group worker searching for a 
mew answer to children’s needs; a city janitor with a 
love for plants; and a director with vision to combine 
these various factors into a pattern. 

First came steps to introduce country life into our clubs 
of young tenement dwellers. Then weekend trips in 
spring and fall to Echo Hill, a summer camp of ours, 
hitherto active only four months in the year and located 
in the center of a farming district near the Croton Lakes, 
which are one of the sources of New York’s water supply. 
These trips brought the march of the seasons to children 
who had never before seen an apple tree in blossom in 
spring, or ripe corn on the stalk in the fall. Then came ad- 
aptation of the work camp concept (which is by no 
means original with us) to young people of low income 
families, first in one summer camp and next in a second, 
first among boys and next among girls, first among small 
groups and next enlisting all our summer campers. 

The idea early sprouted into a tiny greenhouse on the 
roof of our city gymnasium and then into a year long 
program, into ditches and new foundations in the country, 
into new paint and furbished dormitories there, into 
flower and vegetable gardens and tough old sod turned 
into ploughland; into shelves of canned fruit in our camp 
kitchen and annual fairs at Henry Street that smacked of 
he outdoors; and into a scheme of team play with West- 
chester farmers. : 


Youth Takes Hold 


By 1939 THIs IDEA WE HAVE BEEN WORKING ON HAD CROPPED 
out in one after another of the settlement’s activities. 
Thus, in an afternoon program, children and leaders set 
out to learn more about the production of the food they 
ate. We read up on the subject together, wrote for agri- 
cultural reports, took trips to nearby farms on Long 
island. 

Meanwhile, the settlement art department was inter- 
ested in beautifying the backyard of our recreation center 
1t 301 Henry Street. Our neighbors across the fence were 
1 group of cellar club boys who watched the building of 
1 terrace and the plotting of a flower garden while they 
istened to the rhythms of Harry James and Benny Good- 
man in full blast over their radio. Curiosity ultimately got 
he better of them and they came over to investigate what 
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was going on—with casual interest. Just as casually the 
situation was explained and soon our visitors were work- 
ing with us and exploring possibilities in their own back- 
yard. They had found outdoor work interesting and en- 
joyable. And it was among the cellar club group that we, 
in turn, found a young neighbor skilled with his hands, 
with innate intelligence and ability, and a liking for chil- 
dren. From then on he was to count in developing our 
work camp. 

But first we were to tackle our gymnasium roof. That 
needed sweeping, scrubbing, painting, the. setting out of 
growing things in neglected flower boxes. The process 
soon revealed the need for a greenhouse where planting 
could be done early; and there on the roof top the boys 
built one, small to be sure, out of lumber found in the 
cellar and some glass sashes we were able to get from an 
old tenement that was being torn down. This proved to 
be our largest piece of city equipment. Moreover it turned 
out that the janitor of the building was about the only 
member of the staff who was up on gardening. He helped 
at every turn. Trips were made to Echo Hill to bring 
back topsoil. Seeds were planted in the greenhouse; the 
seedlings transplanted to a garden at camp. Interest grew 
and new possibilities opened up. So it was that the home- 
made greenhouse on our settlement roof became an al- 
together natural link between city and farm—bringing 
country thinking, country planning, and perhaps even bits 
of country living right into the heart of New York’s East 
Side. 


Our Work Camp Gets Going 


OFF-SEASON CITY-COUNTRY TRIPS BECAME AN EXCITING EXPERI- 
ment in which many mistakes were made. We learned by 
the painful methods of experience. At first we took any- 
one who wanted to go to Echo Hill, but soon found out 
that the urban-rural gap was too wide for the younger 
children to bridge. Nor were neighborhood girls keen 
about the trips. The staff itself was not quite sure what 
we were driving at. We only knew that we found our- 
selves with an eager group of boys between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen; all sizes, shapes and varieties, with 
mixed racial, religious, and social backgrounds. We had 
two things in common—we liked to work in the country, 
and we enjoyed one another immensely. This then com- 
prised the nucleus of our work camp—boys literally picked 
from the street and a small staff group with a feeling 
that country life could be good for city youngsters—and 
good fun at the same time. , 

Weekend trips to Echo Hill Farm were on in earnest by 
1940. Our cellar club friend, now on the staff, taught the 
other boys how to hammer (Continued on page 134) 
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‘We took an old barn and made an attrac- 
ive, airy dormitory. We built stone walls and 
teps; fixed our camp roads; drained a swamp. 
[in the spring fields were plowed; vegetable 
zardens and a big potato patch laid out; flower 
zardens remodeled.” Thus off-season weekends 
at a camp hitherto active only in the four sum- 
mer months gave young people from the 
crowded Lower East Side of New York a stake 
in their camp, a love for the country that in- 
cludes enjoying all the chores of the farm, and 
experience which, under supervision, will this 
year be put at the wartime service of the 
farmers of the neighborhood. 


(Continued from page 131) 

and saw and paint. We all learned and worked together. 
Lots of times the boys were “way ahead” of the staff in 
their skill—and turned instructors in how to wield a paint- 
brush or handle a shovel. It was a give and take experi- 
ence out of which sprang a mutual respect. We began by 
repainting some of the camp buildings. We took an old 
barn used for storage and made an attractive, airy dor- 
mitory. We built stone walls and steps; fixed our camp 
roads; drained a swamp; chopped down trees for fire- 
wood. We worked and played hard and we loved it. 

Of course, we soon had visions of farming on a large 
scale. Even to expand the work in practical ways called 
for expert help, and a graduate of an agricultural school 
was added to the settlement’s year-round staff. Her ex- 
perience and leadership have been invaluable in develop- 
ing the farm program. That spring some of our fields 
were plowed; vegetable gardens and a big potato patch 
laid out; flower gardens remodeled. We went into the 
mysteries of compost piles and made firsthand acquaint- 
ance with backs seemingly broken from de-stoning, with 
blisters from hoes, and becoming tans from sunswept 
slopes. Into this new farming program the girls now fitted, 
for it caught their imaginations. They came—and they 
stayed. 

Under the guidance of the artist on the staff, the boys 
planted trees on the entrance road, rebuilt and remodeled 
the barn, painted the main house in gay lasting colors. 
Ideas are contagious, and soon the youngsters themselves 
had caught his love for symmetry and color. They began 
work on a stone terrace for rainy days under the dining- 
room at our Angel Inn; they made plans to remodel one 
of the other houses. 


From Weekends to Summer Program 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS LEFT THE CITY ON FRIDAY NIGHT OR 
Saturday morning and returned Sunday night. They 
worked all weekend with enough time off to traipse 
around the country and enjoy it at their leisure. The re- 
quirements were mainly willingness to work and a relish 
for the country. Those who wanted to go were given a 
chance to prove themselves on a weekend trip—and many 
there were dropped by the wayside. They had merely 
come for the ride. 

There were situations which spring up whenever you 
have a mixed group attempting to live and work together. 
Democracy is the hard way as we soon became aware. 
For example, mealtime became a major problem. Boys 
made it known to girls in no uncertain terms that the 
food was awful and that as cooks they made good car- 
penters. The girls were hurt for they had literally slaved 
mornings over the hot stove. The tension was somewhat 
eased by having a joint committee of the loudest com- 
plainers pian the bill of fare. We finally had to hire an 

_ experienced outside cook to come in to prepare the main 


meal each day. There were longwinded arguments over. 


dishwashing no less than over what participants worked 
together, over who should put the tools away, over whose 
turn it was to make breakfast. Bedtime proved a sore 
spot with the boys, rising time with the girls. There were 
problems of evenings, when leaders were exhausted and 
the youngsters raring to go; of mornings when it rained 
and everybody hated everybody else; of afternoons when 
No one was in the mood for work. There were difficulties 
with boys who disliked the girls too much and with girls 
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. camp, twelve miles off. T 


who liked the boys too well. There were differences E i 
abilities, personality conflicts, accidents and attacks of 
Bee ot these difficulties ironed themselves out with & 
time and experience. We were growing together in the oe 
process. By the time we had gone through the gruelling §& 
task of getting the camp ready for opening for the sum- &f 
mer of 1941 we had gone a long way in the art not only § 
of working together but of living together. We were still U 
friends and our basic relationships were stronger because § 
of our common experience. July brought the first wave 
of regular campers to Echo Hill. The work camp pro- 
gram now meant quite an intrusion of boys at a place 
hitherto given over entirely to girls, but we were fortunate 
in a camp director who combined understanding with 
careful supervision. 


The First of Our Fairs 


By THE END OF THE SUMMER WE WERE READY TO ATTEMPT 
a more complete carryover between country and city. A 
camp workshop was set up at Henry Street. Here boys 
came to learn the finer skills of carpentry and brought 
their friends along. These newcomers were tried out in 
the shop and if they worked out well they were next 
taken on a weekend trip to prove their mettle before join- © | 
ing the group. 

As the summer had worn on, the girls had done con- 
siderable canning. Apple trees were plentiful on the farm 
and we made apple jelly, apple butter, and apple sauce. 
We put up corn, a few vegetables, and wonderful plum 
jam. Housewives among our country neighbors had given 
us valuable hints and the results were good to look at 
and edible. We ate of our handiwork-as we went along, 
and the rest we decided to sell in the city. The result was — 
a First Annual Fair for the Benefit of Echo Hill Farm. 
This was held at the settlement and we featured jams and 
jellies along with other by-products of the work camp. 
We also featured the work camp itself as a possibility for 
the following year. The fair was a pleasant way for its 
participants to present to their neighbors as well as to — 
their own families our view of the country and what ~ 
might be done with it. 

The staff could now take stock. We had seen that rain 
or shine, sleet or snow, our neighborhood boys and girls — 
wanted to work in the country. We had sensed how 
young people, misfits in city clubs or classes, flourish — 
under a rural program. We had watched maladjusted 
boys and girls find unexpected answers in some aspect of © 
country living, and we had found that racial and religious 
prejudices could soon be forgotten when a mixed group 
dug a ditch together. We had seen young city intellectuals - 
learn from young country tradespeople with mutual re- 
spect. We had watched boys and girls really begin to — 
know each other in the common interests of work. 


The Whole Camp Takes Part 


By THE sUMMER oF 1942 THE WoRK CAMP HAD BECOME AN 
integral part of Echo Hill Farm. Accommodations were 
now provided there for a special girls’ work camp. Mean- 
while activities had spread to Camp Henry, our boys’ 
his gave u leepi ce 
and we were able to aire ee Bae Benes a 
_ Clearly the regular summer outing program had been — 
influenced by our work camp. Now we wanted to see if 
a whole camp could work together. Projects which the 
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work camp had started now became projects of the entire 
summer camp. New projects were opened up. 

Farming was of course one of these. We now had two 
large vegetable gardens and a flower garden to care for. 
We remodelled an old woodhouse into a museum for 
our nature work. We dug a small stream from a drained 
swamp to a neglected pond with visions of a swimming 
pool adequate to our needs. We chopped wood for our 
fireplaces. We took an old wagon used as a candy store 
and gave it a new location and a new face. We needed a 
“Snack Committee” for each project to bring refreshments 
at 11 o'clock. For this we are grateful to the surplus com- 
modities program which saved us from semi-starvation at 
that hour! 

The regular campers worked in the mornings. They 
were allowed to choose the projects they wished to join, 
and to change around until they found the thing that in- 
terested them most. Work camp boys and girls were re- 
sponsible for these projects. Interested counselors and 
campers worked with them. These often became so en- 
gaged that they chipped in some of their free afternoon 
time. The spirit was one of fun at work. Songs were 
“made up while they were at it, which were later sung at 
mealtime. One group of unenergetic campers were 
spurred by a song creai:d purely for their benefit. 

Through it all the spirit of cooperation spread on its 
own. We had not anticipated that younger campers 
would take a very active part. Bitter complaints from 
that age-group soon registered our shameful mistake in 
underestimating them. We quickly created projects that 
fitted their needs and pride. 

The work campers themselves worked for twelve days 
at a stretch and then left for a two-day rest—in the city! 
They had become an energizing element in the whole 
round of the camp. Even the staff was excited at the 
changes that the organized presence of twelve or fifteen 
husky boys can bring about among everyday campers. 

Altogether it was an interesting summer. Campers, 
counselors, work camp, and staff worked and worked 
hard. It was a tired camp that went to bed at night, but 
a camp with spirit. We played harder than before. The 
recreation program had to be an unusually gay one. We 
square-danced with ourselves, with Camp Henry boys, 
and sometimes with our farmer neighbors. 

Moreover we learned many things, such as the dis- 
covery that, by offering a different kind of camp setup, 
we could enlist leadership of a better quality. That fall 
most of our summer counselors joined the winter program 
of the Settlement—another tie between country and city. 

We learned that if a work program means a great deal 
to boys and girls, there are fewer disciplinary problems. 
The camp can be run more democratically. Necessary 
rules and regulations are brought up, explained, discussed. 
Decisions on work and recreation problems are voted 
through by the camp as a whole. In a setup of this type, 
young people feel a greater responsibility not only for 
their own behavior but for that of others. 

We found that children of all ages and both sexes en- 
joyed work in the country. That a three-week stay at 
camp with an experience of earth, water, seed, growth, 
tools, and work can mean much in enriching life for the 
city youngster. That a work program in the country can 
be so broad that almost every boy and girl fits into it. 
That they soon become a part of a scheme of things, larg- 
er, wider than themselves. 


We reaped a manifold harvest last fall in terms of corn, 
potatoes, string beans, tomatoes—and flowers. These we 
both used at camp and brought triumphantly back to the 
city for our second farmers fair. We brought back sun- 
burned bright-eyed children, ready to cope with spent 
energies, with troubles and cares in winter days ahead. 
Mot all the children we turned out were beautiful children 
by any means, but rather they were children with a feel- 
ing of security. They knew they belonged, and they had 
gained a sense of direction. 

Last December we ran our annual fair for the benefit of 
both camps. The work camp has played its part in many 
exciting improvements in the shacks, recreational hall, and 
grounds of Camp Henry, no less than at Echo Hill. Two 
alumni groups, the Echo Hill Alumni and the Henry 
Old Timers, have brought interest, leadership and 
financial support to the changes that are taking place. 

Work camp is now an essential part of the winter pro- 
gram at Henry Street. There is carryover from the sum- 
mer to winter in staff and club leadership. Weekend 
trips continued last fall until the weather and gas ration- 
ing curtailed them. In midwinter, with flurries of snow 
outside the window, we began planning how to house the 
chickens and pigs which we hope to have this summer. 


Our Wartime Program Ahead 


THIS YEAR WE HOPE TO EXPAND NOT ONLY INTO LARGER AREAS 
at Echo Hill but into our Yorktown Heights community. 
We have sensed the present problems of our neighbors, 
the farmers. They will need hands to work. Our older 
East Side boys and girls will need work. They will need 
also sun and green trees overhead—need the country. So 
this winter we began making plans with our Yorktown 
neighbors. Their experience had led them to the con- 
clusion that youngsters from fourteen to seventeen should 
work no more than four hours a day in the fields. Four 
hours more will be required at Echo Hill in payment for 
room and board. 

Meanwhile in the city, in early February, we set up a 
training course with our work campers as its nucleus. The 
course covered eight weeks with two sessions each week— 
one a lesson-type, the other a workshop-type—coupled 
with weekends at Echo Hill Farm. The Yorktown farm- 
ers realize that our young people cannot replace their ex- 
perienced help, but we feel—and so do they—that our 
group will not be altogether unequipped. 

Our young workers will go out to the farmers in 
“sroups” of ten under experienced leaders. In other 
words, the workers will have the same sort of supervision, 
the same sort of educational and recreational experiences 
and opportunities as have been offered in our work camp. 
Echo Hill and Camp Henry will continue with the new 
type of work program that was started last summer. Be 
emphasis will be on the farm. Limited living quarters, 
transportation, finances, and other major and minor fact- 
ors force us to keep our farm unit small—something over 
a hundred in all. 

Of course the program will not solve all the problems 
which farmers and camps are going to have to face this 
summer in the Yorktown district. All we hope to do is 
to ease the pressure—and perhaps set a pattern which may 
be taken up elsewhere. Our three years of experience 
has brought us to the point where we are having an ex- 
citing adventure with an idea born out of many needs, 
headed in the direction of answering them. 
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Madame Chiang’s Children 


The United States has c 


scholar, as a woman of noble character. Here an American- 


who has worked in China, tells how Mad 


children of her war-torn country has altered centuries-old folkways. 


MapaMeE Cuianc Kal-sHeK, First Lapy oF CHINA NOW IN 
the United States, is a great social reformer. Farsighted 
and humane, she has spent most of her life in tireless 
striving for the welfare of China’s masses. 

Even as Mei-ling Soong, fresh out of Wellesley College, 
she brought back to China a deep interest in social wel- 
fare. The child workers of teeming, cosmopolitan Shang- 
hai stirred her sympathies. The brilliant, socially prom- 
inent Miss Soong visited the foreign and native owned 
silk filatures located in the International Concession. The 
International Concession was governed by a body of civic- 
minded foreigners who exercised remote control. Personal 
inspection of factories and silk filatures was not among 
the administrative functions of the Shanghai municipal 
council. But Mei-ling Soong made it her personal concern. 
She was horrified by the squalor, by the dirty, cluttered, 
narrow stairways that led to the fire traps which served 
as working and often living quarters for these factory 
workers, She began a campaign to rid Shanghai of child 
labor. 

Many of the silk workers were mere infants. They 
stood beside steaming basins overflowing with boiling 
water in which the cocoons were immersed until the outer 
shell softened and the chrysalis within died. From these 
wet cocoons they extracted weblike threads so fine they 
could scarcely be seen. Each child had a pair of bamboo 
chopsticks to work with, but when the stubborn silk 
strands clung to the shell they used their tiny skilled 
fingers, whitened to a pasty softness from constant im- 
mersion in boiling water. Black hair was flattened against 
skulls by steam and sweat. Pathetic brown eyes stared 
out of faces as white as fingertips. Many of these children 
had tuberculosis, but still they stood for twelve or four- 
teen hours a day, drawing fine silk strands from the 
odoriferous shells. Many were so small that their eyes 
were barely on a level with the edge of the steaming basin. 

Mei-ling Soong’s attack on that sweatshop system earned 
her a post on the Shanghai municipal council as child 
labor commissioner. This post had never before been 
offered te a Chinese—much less to a woman. But she 
was undaunted; and having won that fight she began a 
crusade for the welfare of children all over China. 


Marrrace vo GENERAL Cuianc Kal-sHEK TOOK HER To A 
new home, Nanking. Immediately Madame Chiang as- 
sumed a new responsibility. She started a School for the 
Children of the Revolution. This was the first orphanage 
solely for children whose fathers had died on the battle- 
fields of China fighting to establish a democracy. Some 
had mothers financially unable to provide for their wel- 
fare. Many were total orphans, who had been taken into 
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_ described her travels, related the customs of the country 


by ROSE HUM LEE 


ome to know Madame Chiang as a statesman and 
born Chinese, 


ame Chiang’s concern for the 


the homes of overburdened relatives. Here again was 
an undertaking for the welfare of the children of the 
underprivileged . . . the children of a social stratum here- 
tofore ignored. Soldiers have never enjoyed a status 
comparable to that of the scholars, farmers, artisans and 
merchants. Their children would have been neglected 
had not Madame Chiang Kai-shek undertaken their care. 
She took charge of the school personally and taught 
there; the orphans became her pet charges. 

When she toured the northwest with the Generalissimo 
in 1936, she wrote the children a little note each day. She 


folk, cautioned the children against indolence, and ex- 
pressed her hopes for their future as leaders. These per- 
sonal, instructive, and extremely revealing letters were 
read to the school by the matron in charge. Through 
Madame Chiang the wonders of the hinterlands of China 
were opened up to the children. 


In 1937 CAME THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE NEED TO 
face the grim realities threatening the welfare of all 
China’s children. “They, are the mothers and fathers of 
tomorrow,” Madame said in her broadcasts to the nation. 
The children of soldiers fighting on the battlefields be- — 
came her particular concern. She called them her 
“Warphans,” and organized the Chinese Women’s Na- 
tional War Relief Society to care for them. Soon branches 
were opened in the principal cities of China. X) 
The Canton branch, to which I was attached, was in — 
the Women’s Cooperative League headquarters. Follow- 
ing Madame Chiang’s policy, precedence was given to — 
children whose fathers were fighting and whose mothers 
were doing war work. The first batch of two hundred. 
boys and girls, from tots barely able to toddle to twelve-- 
year-olds, was evacuated from danger areas of Canton and 
housed in a quiet monastery in the hills of New Terri-_ 
tories, outside Kowloon. The administrative unit consisted 
of the. office personnel, several matrons and teachers, a 
cook, a trained nurse and dietitian, a visiting doctor, and_ 
a dentist. ; 
Soon it became necessary to evacuate thousands of 
Warphans from Canton and then Hankow. Madame. 
Chiang Kai-shek personally supervised this evacuation of 
ibe children; not until they were safely on their way, did 
Warthaniges dor ines Chek ee 
southwest. There the child ten a eae _ 
west. € children live and study’ and are 
growing into sturdy citizens of tomorrow. q 


relief and social problems. Formed of persons with the 
same surname, a clan cares for its own less fortunate mem- 
pers. Asa large part of China is agricultural, family clans 
and employment for extra farmhands, handymen, ap- 
prentices, cowherds, and weeders. They are given the 
chance to exchange honest toil for room and board. Those 
who are ill can retire to the family “common house” and 
9e fed from the resources of the common granary; the 
“ommon treasury provides a decent burial for the penni- 
ess deceased. The aged can find a niche in some court- 
ard tending the gates, pulling weeds, minding babies, 
nending reed baskets, or pounding rice and sorting the 
srain husks; their fare may be meager, but their wants 
ire simple and few. When medical attention is needed, 


he village doctor will brew herbs. There is no need for 


uutside “relief.” 

In this way orphans too have been absorbed by the clan. 
\ busy mother willingly adds another to her brood—all 
Shinese love small children. As the child grows he learns 
hat he must share with others the love bestowed; even 
hildren living with their own parents must do the same. 
The clan family is large and the child learns to adjust 
imself to many grown-ups. Aunts, grandmothers, 
isters, and cousins are kind to him, so that he never feels 
eglected. . 
To solicit ouside relief would reflect upon the dignity 
nd “face” of the whole clan. Only in a case of extreme 
isgrace in which the offender cannot right himself in 
1e eyes of the clan members, will the clan absolve itself 
‘ responsibility. Nor will an-(Continued on page 144) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Understanding Our Enemies 


WORLD IN TRANCE—FROM VERSAILLES TO PEARL HARBOR, 
by Leopold Schwarzschild. L. B. Fischer. 445 pp. Price $3.50. 


ORDER OF THE DAY, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. 280 pp. Price $2.75. 


THE NAZI STATE, by William Ebenstein. Farrar & Rinehart. 355 pp. 
Price $2.75. 


GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION, by Hugh Byas. 369 pp. Price $3. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


For FIFTEEN YEARS OR MORE, LIBERAL CIRCLES IN GREAT 
Britain and in the United States were obsessed by a deep- 
felt distrust of French militarism and French lust for dom- 
ination and by a profound sympathy for wronged and in- 
secure Germany. In the realities of the present day these 
emotions seem to have lost some of their validity. Ger- 
many had not been weakened by cruel reparations nor 
rendered incapable of aggression by thorough disarma- 
ment, while France, like Great Britain and the United 
States, had undergone a process of moral, psychological 
and material disarmament. Many people believed that 
Germany had remained militaristic because she had been 
forced to sign the treaty of Versailles. But it may be true 
that Germany remained loyal to, and grew in, military 
fanaticism because she was not forced to abide by the 
peace treaty. Had not appeasement begun under Lloyd 
George and Ramsay MacDonald and Briand, and was not 
Chamberlain’s appeasement merely the ultimate result of 
the theory that all nations react alike in all situations and 
that economic measures are the panacea for all political 
problems? 

This represents the thinking of many people today, espe- 
cially of those for whom history did not begin in 1919. 
May it not be that the interpretation, current among Brit- 
ish and American liberals for the last twenty years, has 
been built on false premises?’ Leopold Schwarzschild has 
put this challenge in what is possibly one of the more im- 
portant publications about the background of the present 
war, and one of the most important about the nature of 
the coming peace. True, the emphasis often seems one- 


sided, the selection of facts too smooth, the differences. 


between National Socialism and the much older German 
militarism neglected or belittled, the international aspects 
of fascism and the sinister nature of non-German fascism 
minimized, the influence of certain factors, such as the 
conservatives’ fear of social revolution, overlooked. Never- 
theless, the book makes an outstanding contribution to a 
better understanding of the long armistice in which the 
present war was prepared. It is written in a brilliant and 
dramatic way, and is full of challenging statements. The 
book should be in the hands of every thoughtful and 
critical reader, especially of those participating in discus- 
sions of the future peace. 

NoTHING Is OF GREATER IMPORTANCE TO THE CITIZENS OF 
the United Nations than that they learn to understand 
their enemies. They need this understanding to win the 
war. They need it even more to bring about a settlement 
that will make it impossible for Germany and Japan 
again to reach out for world domination and_ threaten 
human civilization and the existence of free peoples. It 
has been a most tragic error to regard all people as reacting 
in the same way. Germans and Japanese, as a result of their 
history and-of various influences, react to the problems of 
war, peace and international relations, in a different way 
than do Americans and English. Therefore the importance 
of books which give the history and intellectual and social 
development of the enemy peoples. 
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Thomas Mann is undoubtedly the foremost German man | 
of letters today and easily one of the most important in the 
world. Not only a great creative writer, he feels responsi- | 
bility for intellectual leadership. He is an outstanding on t 
temporary figure in the fight for the great traditions of hu-* § 
man order and the eternal values of human life. Yet it § 
would be impossible to read this collection of Mann’s ad- ‘. 
dresses and articles of the past twenty years without feeling 
how typically German they are. Therein lies their value for 
the American reader. Though the arguments and the way 
of presentation may seem strange to him, the study will be 
highly rewarding. 

ene the meee revealing speech is the first, a plea for 
the German Republic delivered in 1923 before an audience 
of young German intellectuals, as hostile to the republic and 
toe democracy then as they are today. In it Mann addressed 
Gerhart Hauptmann as “a republican through and through, 
though Hauptmann, like Richard Strauss, later turned back 
with ease to the gods of eternal Germany. Even at that date 
Mann spoke in warning against the “frightful world-menac- 
ing thing,” but the world, totally blind to German reality, 
was to heed too late. The speech would be worth reading in 
any case for its analysis of Novalis and Walt Whitman and 
the brief yet pertinent remarks on Spengler. But what is | 
most important is that it shows clearly how alien to the 
German mind have been democracy and republic, interna- 
tional cooperation and equality, peace and humanitarianism. 
What strange arguments Mann had to use in his efforts to 
persuade the Germans to accept the republic, not in love, but 
at least in resignation, as an amor fati, as an unwelcome fate. © 
And finally the only good thing which could be said of the 
republic was that it was deeply national, and that it sang 
Deutschland ueber Alles, and sang it with the same vigor 
as had the empire. Reading this speech of 1923 will fill the— 
reader with great admiration for Thomas Mann’s intellec- 
tual breadth and courage and with the feeling of the dif 
culties facing him in his task of educating Germany for de- 
mocracy and peace. 
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WitiiaM EBENSTEIN, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, HAS a 
published the best brief and comprehensive book to appear = 
on the principles and practices of the National Socialist gov- 
ernment. It succeeds in integrating the theory and practice 
of the German government. The book is written with com- 
plete objectivity, and is based almost exclusively on National — 
Socialist sources. It would be useful as a college textbook as — 
well as for general reading. The author makes it clear that 
the real strength of National Socialism in Germany (and in _ 
this it differs from fascism in Italy) is that it is deeply rooted 
in German tradition and history. No lasting peace can be 


established by the simple removal of the National Socialist — 
government. 


JAPANESE HISTORY AND MENTALITY ARE LESS KNOWN THAN THE 
German. Fortunately in the last months there have appeared 
a number of books which destroyed the myth of the have-not 
motivation of Japanese aggression and showed the psycho. 
logical springs of Japanese aggressiveness and quest for 
world domination. The new book by Hugh Byas is one of 
the best of these. The author knows Japan, writes in | 


vely style and makes many pertinent observations. The 
ader will be impressed by the similarities of Japanese and 
erman mentality and the deep metaphysical roots which 
stinguish Japanese as well as German Weltanschauung 
om the more rational, “superficial” civilization of the West. 
In his concluding chapter Mr. Byas warns against the pos- 
bility that, after some years of war, Japan will plead the 
ght of an Asiatic nation to hold the keys of Asia, prom- 
ing the open door provided she keeps the key. “Amer- 
ans will be asked if they want to continue the war in order 
install Britain at Singapore instead of Japan. The Philip- 
ines will be restored and Japan will be co-guarantor with 
e United States of their independence, or, if her guarantee 
refused, she will humbly withhold it.” The Japanese will 
> allowed to make a peace, with China wrapped up in 
hrases about a new order as was Hitler’s peace with Petain. 
uch an end of the war would be a Japanese victory. “The 
talitarian national-defense state will be solidly established. 
he military ruling class will be as broad as the nation. The 
egalomania of the young officers and the gangster patriots 
ill be confirmed.” The disease from which Japan suffers 
ill not be cured, but strengthened and even more incurable. 
{r.. Byas’ analysis of this disease, of this “moral nihilism,” 
excellent. His book is important for its contribution to 
ie understanding of our enemy, and for the lesson which 
re can draw from it if we wish to arrive at a permanent 
eace. Such a settlement would force Germans and Japa- 
ese to abandon for good those traditional traits which have 
1ade them a menace to peace and which prevent them from 
mploying their great creative and, in many ways, unsur- 
assed gifts in the service of a common mankind. 
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Yur Relations with the Soviet Union 


MERICA, RUSSIA, AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD, by John L. Childs and George S. Counts and 
others. John Day. 92 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


(HE FIRST OF A SERIES OF STUDIES BY A COMMISSION OF THE 
merican Federation of Teachers is based on the thesis that 
1e fate of the United Nations depends upon the cooperation 
f£ the United States and the Soviet Union. The authors hold 
hat these will be the two most powerful states in the post 
var world and that “if they fail to collaborate, the United 
Nations will disintegrate and sow within their own ranks 
he seeds of a third World War.” Profs. Counts and Childs’ 
ontention is given added force by the recent declarations of 
Nendell Willkie and Vice-President Wallace. This hard- 
itting report is no professors’ pipe dream but a searching 
iece of political realism. 

The thesis is implemented in a brief ninety pages by a 
lriving analysis of the objectives of the Soviet Union and the 
ailures of democracy in the United States. But the authors 
old that the United States and the Soviet Union are both 
notivated by the same ultimate ends, though reached by 
posed means—one by dictatorship and collectivism, the 
ther by political democracy and free enterprise. They hold 
hat desirable modifications on both sides, within the struc- 
ure of a world organization, can reconcile the differences 
nd achieve a close collaboration. 


The changes in Soviet policy from international revolu- 


ionary agitation to Russian nationalism are cited as evidence 
o justify their conclusion that successful collaboration now 
lepends upon repudiating the outmoded Communist Inter- 
ational and dissolving the American Communist Party. A 
weeping but not unfair condemnation of the American Com- 
wunist Party’s tactics suggests that a democracy must get rid 
of the abuses inherent in totalitarian political movements 
ithout sacrificing civil liberties”’—an admittedly tough job 
vhich the authors would accomplish primarily through re- 
noval of the evils of capitalist society “on which the Party 
eeds.” awe 
The authors have managed to handle an exceedingly con- 
(In answering advertisements 
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CONSUMERS IN WARTIME 
By Leland J. Gordon 


Here is a timely guide to the difficulties which everyone 
faces as a consumer in wartime. Problems of the 
quantity and quality of needed goods, of rationing, of 
intelligent purchasing under present conditions, are 
here faced realistically and helpfully. As the chief 
buyers of consumer goods, women householders will 
find that a reading of this volume can save them time, 
money and exasperation while helping them to con- 
tribute their part in the necessary shift-over to war- 
time buying and consuming methods. The author is 
head of the Department of Economics at Denison Uni- 
versity; he is the author of an authoritative text, Eco- 
nomics for Consumers, and is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Consumers Union of the United 
States, Inc. Price $1.75 


THE PEACE WE FIGHT FOR 


By Hiram- Motherwell 


What will the world picture be on the future 
Armistice Day? 


What will be needed immediately in the way of food, 
money and organization, particularly in active war 
areas? What of the future relations among the United 
Nations. The author analyzes these and other questions 
with vigor, rare penetration and realism that gives 
every would-be peacemaker a solid basis for thinking 
about post-war reconstruction. Louis Adamic: “Draws 
a terrific picture which calls for immediate thinking 
and action.” William Allen White: “Worth reading 
and certainly worth considering seriously. A stimu- 
lating book ...” New York Times: “A brilliant pic- 
ture ... a highly important book.” Chicago Daily 
News: “Worth while reading for all citizens who wish 
to know what they are talking about.” Price $3.00 


THE NEGRO’S SHARE 


| A Study of Income, Consumption, Housing 
and Public Assistance 


By Richard D. Sterner 


An exhaustive and definitive consideration of the 
Negro’s relation to the whole federal social security 
program. The book throws a flood of light upon the 
whole problem of the extent to which the Negro shares 
in our American standard of living. Price $5.00 


PATTERNS OF NEGRO 
SEGREGATION* 


a By Charles S. Johnson 


_ Dean of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


A revealing study of disturbing facts about the Negro’s 
relation to the American scene, including commerci 

and professional opportunities and other occupational 
discrimination, transportation, housing and recreation 
facilities, opportunities in the public service, oppor- 
tunities for education and for the exercise of civil 
rights and citizenship responsibilities. Price $3.50 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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A great book which 
will help us head off 


the next war 


WE CANNOT 
ESCAPE HISTORY 


By John T. Whitaker 


2 


Against the background of his own ex- 
periences in Europe, where he covered 


every crisis during the past decade and had 
personal contact with the leaders of the 
various countries, John T. Whitaker shows 
us what we must learn from the recent 
history of our times if we are to make secure 
the things for which we now fight. 


@ ‘Required reading... 


“The foreign correspondents’ warnings did not pre- 
vent this war, but it may be they will save us from 
the next one, that Second War Against Mankind 
which the German General Staff are already plot- 
ting. Perhaps such books as John T. Whitaker’s 
‘We Cannot Escape History’ will help to keep us 
on the alert, so that when we hear in 1958, say, of 
new German experiments with poison gas, we will 
know what action to take. .. . Its basic purpose is 
to make clear the nature of Fascism and to analyze 
the reasons for its triumph. It is written with 
verve, humor, and extraordinary perception.” — 


CLIFTON FADIMAN in The New Yorker. 


@ ‘One of the soundest 


of the foreign correspondents’ European harvest. It 
is not a scoop. It is not hot off the platter. But 
by just that virtue—by the added time for digestion 
and study, it is a better book than most.”—Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 


$2.75 At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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mpathy and balance. Without say- 
would apparently agree with fj 
the conclusion that the greatest gain to the world from World f 
War I was the emergence of the Soviet Union. ape carry 
the conclusion again into another postwar Or a ae ; 
social progress in terms of the Soviet Union's o Se est- Fi 
ern imperialism and to capitalist economy through the im li 
herent economic democracy which underlies and transcends § 


he Soviet dictatorship. | 
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troversial conflict with sy 
ing it in so many words, they 


What Foreign Rule Meant in Malaya 


4 Jirgini . Foreword by q 
-) TEM ON MALAYA, by Virginia Thompson. | d 
Beet Genes Sansom, Macmillan. 323 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey § 


Associates, Inc. 
Tue Tub or Miss THOMPSON’S BOOKS ON THE COUNTRIES | 
of southeastern Asia is as timely and useful as the preceding | 
ones (which were on Indo-China and Thailand). Written | 
after the epic events of Japan’s southward military campaign, | 
it has a more consistent thesis and is correspondingly better | 
organized. pe ae 

The thesis, briefly, is that economic imperialism is doomed 
because territory occupied merely for its exportable raw ma- | 
terials cannot under modern conditions be defended except at 
a prohibitive cost. Whether Malaya could have been held, 
or at least the Japanese advance stayed, by training more 
Malayans in the use of arms is almost beside the point. The 
economic development of the peninsula was not of a kind 
to justify the cost of a really reliable military establishment. 
Singapore primarily served the protection of British sea-borne 
trade, not the dependency. 

Sir George Sansom, whose views command wide respect, 
considers that Miss Thompson exaggerates the military value. 
of a more highly developed national sense, which a greater 
degree of self-government might have given the Malayans. 
But he is at one with the author and with most independent 
inquirers in recognizing that more was at fault in Malaya 
than a few easily remediable inadequacies of administration. 

Though at least one generation of British civil servahts 
has worked intelligently for the welfare of the subject 
people, the memories of a more ruthless regime of exploi- © 
tation live on. There can be no sufficient dynamic for eco | 
nomic, political, or social growth except through a purposeful — 
advance of self-determination in all things. ~~ 

Foreign rule, Miss Thompson shows, cannot in Malaya 
any more than in India find permanent substitutes for lack of - 
ethic homogeneity; only a mounting experience by the people — 
of common aims and common interests can accomplish that. — 
Not the least value of this study lies in its indication of those _ 
elements in Malayan life that may be counted upon as sources 
of strength in the rebuilding of the political structure. y 
New York Bruno LaskER 
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England ‘“Copes”’ 


FLIGHT TO ENGLAND, by I. A. R. Wylie. R | 
Price $1.75, postpaid by Survey POR eek er Ae A 
vas Wyle FLEW To ENGLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1942 ar 
€ invitation of the British government, not so much to see 


they found 
longer hours reduced i . 3 (they . 
: production), with 

lost businesses. ), ruined homes 

“There were moral obligations.” : a 
ae gations,” says Miss = ae 
the British ratted on them. They hag it. Thee ae 
pass bie wie hard yrbad Bt redemption and atonement. 


Pe 


‘hey feel guilty about Chamberlain and recognize that he 
yas a symptom of national disease but they do not feel them- 
elves entitled to anger. This expla.ns their patience with 
lays and mismanagement and disappointments. “As ye 
ow ye shall reap.” The British are reaping, but with a will. 
“hey’ve taken their punishment and they reckon the rotten 
owing is almost harvested. 

Of what the ordinary British people think about India: 
They wouldn’t fight to keep India. India could go her way 
omorrow, if they could trust her. But they don’t trust her. 
They haven’t forgotten that India’s favorite spokesman 
raised France for the courage of her capitulation or that 
e pontifically advised the British people to lay down their 
rms and take the blood-soaked enemy to their bosoms. 
They haven’t forgotten that he announced his saintly will- 
ngness to open India’s gates to the new enemy .... They’re 
nore than willing to admit that India has a case against 
hem and a claim that must be met. But they have a case 
gainst her too. They reckon that any nation or individual 
vho in this hour of unexampled peril plays up their past 
nd even their present grievances is a self-confessed traitor to 
ivilization. And they don’t like blackmail.” 

England has been smashed and hurt and burned. Food is 
carce and clothes are scarcer and tears come into the eyes 
f an English girl when Miss Wylie gives her an American 
ipstick. What England has been through no nation on 
arth should have to endure and it must never happen 
gain. Yet Miss Wylie pities most the children who were 
hipped to America to escape the ordeal. When she meets 
he mother of two of them, a WAAF, she catches sight of 
he whole perplexing tragedy. “She who tried to save her 
hildren has lost them. And they have lost her and their 
ountry. They can never really come back. If they try to 
hey will find themselves excluded, by reason of default, from 
his communion. They are the helpless little embusqués of 
nis war who have been preserved from terror and priva- 
ion but also robbed of an experience that would have en- 
itled them to share in England’s future.” 

Miss Wylie, born in Australia, long resident in the United 
tates, loves England, and her serene and thoughtful picture 
f it will cure many a case of Anglophobia and add fresh 
nderstanding for England to our sometimes hazy notions 
bout our allies. 
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‘ederal Taxation Down to the Present Time 


MERICAN TAXATION: Irs History as A SoctaL Force 1n DEMocracy, 
by Sidney Ratner. Norton. 561 pp. Price $4.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

‘HE AUTHOR SETS FOR HIMSELF THE TASK OF PRESENTING “A 
omprehensive survey of the endeavor of the American people 
or a century and a half to forge taxes which would be not 
nly sources of revenue but also instruments of economic 
istice and social welfare.” The view is confined to the 
sderal system, with a few references now and then to state 
nancial affairs. 

The movements traced concern mainly those centering 
bout income, estate, gift and profits taxes—all concerned in 
irge degree with altering the distribution of wealth. The 
riff, with some shady lore about it, comes in for a fair 
rare of discussion, as must be the case in any book on 
-deral finances. The rivalry between regression, on the one 
and, as indicated by the tariff, and progression, on the 
ther, as exemplified by the income and other ability taxes, 
clearly stressed, yet on the basis of assignment of space 
1e role of the tariff in the book is not as great as its role in 
merican history. 

The emphasis which the writer has given progressive taxa- 
on seems to the reviewer to be more interesting and, in view 
: the adequacy of tariff histories, more profitable than dis- 
ission spaced more nearly in accordance with the historical 
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CHRISTIAN 
STATE 


By Augustine J. Osgniach 
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A Philosophy of Government 
Founded on the Teachings of Christ 


Can Christian principles be applied 
to nations, and to the world at large? 
In a clear, concise exposition this author 
sets forth basic Christian tenets as a 
solid foundation for governments as 
well as individuals. Many vitally de- 
bated questions are answered for a 
world which is already beginning to 
think about the problems of peace. 


$3.75 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2204 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LANGUAGES 


“LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON’ 


= = = Forge ahead, win special assignments, In 

global war and the ultimate peace, through 

ability to speak a foreign language. 
MASTER ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


quickly, easily, correctly 


by LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone EAR-EYE 
Conversational Method brings voices of native 
teachers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. No Eng- 
lish is spoken. You learn the new language 
by LISTENING. 
Home-Study Courses in ae ity 

RUSSIAN JAPANES 

PORTUGUESE CHINESE NORWEGIAN 

and 23 others 
Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
$@ RCA Building, New York » Circle 7-0830 


A LIFE INCOME FROM A GIFT 


An annuity with the Salvation Army helps a noteworthy or ani- 
zation and at the same time assures you an income for life, yield- 
ing up to 7%, depending on age. Write today for full details. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 
130 West 14th Street New York, N. Y. 


ANY BOOK mentioned in this number of 
Survey Graphic may be ordered through the 
Book Order Department of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK 
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SOCIAL WORKERS EVERYWHERE 


This is YOUR opportunity 


Your Nation needs your help in planning the post-war world. 


Upon the children of today rests the future responsibility 
for a better world of tomorrow. 
And that is why YOU are needed 
in the Western states 
to pioneer in social work in the children’s field. 

If yeu have had one year’s professional training, write 
today for information about the many splendid opportunities 
for you in rural or defense areas of the Western states. 
Lo: 


Social Workers Placement Service, U. S. Employment Service 


1690 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


THE SATURDAY FORUM 
LUNCHEON GROUP 
Meets Weekly at 12:45 P.M. 
Hotel Woodward, B’way at 55th Street, 
New York 


APRIL AND MAY CALENDARS 


General Topics: 

“UNCLE SAM’S STRONG ARMS” 

April 3—Keeping Them Sailing— 
National Maritime Union 

April 10—Keeping Them Rolling— 
Auto Workers Union 

April 17—Keeping Them Flying— 
Aviation Workers Union 

April 24—Keeping Them Moving— 


Transport Workers Union 

May 1—Women Workers of Amer- 
ica—to be announced 

May 8—War Has Its Price and Its 
Profits—to be announced 


May 15—A Just and Lasting Peace 
—Dr. Harry F. Ward 


General Membership $1.00 
Sustaining Membership $5.00 and up. 
Admission to Lecture: non-members 50c 
Members 25c Special Rates for Students 


Address Inquiries 


Mrs. Eva Robin 
340 West 72nd Street, New York 
Schuyler 4-2957 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


—_—_—_—e.eeee 

GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


HEAD WORKER with full experience in group 
work; man not subject to draft, or woman 
for settlement. Adequate salary, interesting 
possibilities. Write Harry H. Spencer, Presi- 
dent, South Brocklyn Neighborhood Houses, 
62 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
phone Cu. 6-3810. 


Professionally trained and experienced case 
worker to serve as woman probation officer 
in Juvenile Court in a Pennsylvania County. 
Salary $2400. 7857 Survey. 


Proficiently trained children’s worker wanted for 
a Foster Home Agency in an Eastern City, 
population 60,000. Opportunity for further 
education and advancement. 7855 Survey. 


Wanted by the Baltimore City Department of 
Public Welfare: Research Analyst. Qualifica- 
tions: Graduation from a college or university 
of recognized standing, including or supple- 
mented by courses in statistics; one year of 
graduate study in statistics, mathematics, social 
work or the social sciences; three years’ suc- 
cessful experience, within the past ten years, 
in full-time paid employment which involved 
supervising and conducting research projects 
and statistical studies, or any equivalent com- 
bination of training and experience; knowledge 
of; the organization and operation of public 
welfare departments. Salary range—$2,400- 
$3,000 a year. 


eS ee a eee 

Trained and experienced Sccial Worker for State 
Wide Eastern Organization. Salary $1800 
with Maintenance. 7843 Survey. 


INDIAN PIPE 


ee nS ee ee 

Send a dollar bill for genuine “‘Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care, Rustic container, postage prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $4.00, Grapefruits $4.00, 
Tangerines $4.00, Mixed Fruit $4.00. Half 
Bushels $2.35. Lemons and Seedless 
Limes $3.50 half bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKETT, Sebring, Florida 
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American Sociological Review 


Offic al 

i Journal ef the American Seciologic 

Boney: In addition to papers and proceedings 

of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 

research, news notes, book reviews, and for 
eorrespondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editer, 


American Sociological Review, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


dy helping 
eee ihe first new book on 
fund raising in a decade 

How TO RAISE MONEY 
Charles W. Gamble ; P 
An experienced campaigner provides this 
practical book for educational and social 
work organizations. Get it for your ow: 
desk and for volunteers. $3.0 

ASSOCIATION PRESS ? 

347 Madison Ave. New York City 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; also family and tewn histories, magazine 
baok numbers, etc. All subjects, aH languages. 
Send us your list of wants—no obtigation. We 
report promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY 
@LD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
417 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 
cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answered. ; 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohie — 


BOOK BARGAINS 


soe 70% Woe BOAO NS ice, books of all 

publishers. rite for free gain catalogues. 
THE .NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 545 — 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘ 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
3.00 a year. 1790_Broadway at 58 St., New 

orks Nie j 
Be Pet 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, thesis, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. _ Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy O- 
fessional persons. . Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders. All 1- 

guages. Bought, Sold, Rented. Request 
G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 41s 
. New York. 


Classified Advertising 
Display. . . . . . . 30e per line 
Non-display . . . . rd 
Minimum Charge. . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertions ‘¥ 


CASH WITH ORDER 
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importance of fiscal events. Yet the reader should not be 
misled by the belief that federal tax history moved con- 
certedly toward progression as its ideal. The steps were 
halting and the forces mixed as the text abundantly shows. 
Even the ideal was not always clearly defined. 

The writer is not to be critized for emphasis on federal 
tax problems, but it should be clear that the history of Ameri- 
can taxation cannot be written without more attention being 
given to state and local problems. The role of the property 
tax would loom large in such discussion. The single tax 
movement, the struggles between debtor and creditor states 
with respect to the taxation of intangibles, the exploitations 
of land speculators, timber barons, railroad builders and 
others would then come into the picture. Unfortunately, 
financial histories of many state and local governments will 
have to be written before this task of integration and analysis 
can be attempted. This history of federal taxation, as this 
volume should be more appropriately labeled, is an easier 
and for the present, perhaps, a more valuable undertaking. 

The story is woven together engagingly with considerable 
political history. Leading figures and movements march 
across the pages, giving the reader a good setting, a quick 
understanding of events and an amazing amount of informa- 
tion. The revenue aspects of taxation, however, are not ade- 
quately covered. Except for the tables of revenues and ex- 
penditures in the appendix, the purely fiscal operations of 
government are neglected. However, when budget balancing 
and deficit financing become an issue, this defect is largely 
cured. 

The book is well done. It will be enjoyed by readers not 
primarily concerned with “the dismal science”, nor with 
taxes alone. It is carefully documented and contains a good 
bibliography and index. 


University of Chicago Stmzon E. LELAND 


THE AMA CASE 


(Continued from page 119) 


over new plans for furnishing medical care. There has been 
recent precedent for such action in several states. In Ohio 
and New Jersey, for example, laws passed on the plea of the 
state medical societies place the governing boards of new 
health insurance plans under the control of these societies. 
Furthermore, no such plans can operate in any county of the 
state without approval by a majority of the local profession. 
During more than two years since the passage of the Ohio 
law, inertia and dissension within the state and local medical 
societies have prevented the establishment of any plan of the 
sort. The results in four other states have thus far been 
inconsiderable. In seeking power through legislation, or- 


ganized medicine may do well to remember that with power _ 


goes responsibility; and that making good on the responsi- 
bility is the price of retaining the power. 


The Contest of the Patients 


MEANTIME, IN ITS LEGAL EFFECT, THE SUPREME CourT DE- 
cision is not so much a green light to cooperative health in- 
surance plans as the Philadelphia Record and the Boston 
Globe suggest. The indictment was brought under a very 
specialized statute, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, applying 
only to interstate commerce. Under this act, the federal 
courts have direct jurisdiction only in the District of Col- 
umbia. In any other part of the Union, indictment under the 
Sherman act could be brought only if some interstate action 
were proved; for example, if the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, operating from Chicago, could be shown to have 
conspired with a state or local medical society outside of 
Illinois in boycotting a new health insurance plan. ; 
_ The legal scope of the decision is therefore limited. The 


other way round, organized medicine would gain little if 
Congress, as some medical spokesmen propose, should pass 
legislation removing professional societies from the juris- 
diction of the anti-trust laws. The AMA Case is thus a sign- 
post rather than a traffic light. Its moral effect far over- 
weighs its legal significance. It has gained national publicity 
for the idea that people may organize to prepay their sick- 
ness bills and to arrange with doctors and hospitals of their 
own choosing to provide them with services. Moreover, it 
has reduced the prestige of the AMA leadership and has 
encouraged progressive doctors. 

The fear that the case restricts professional societies in 
maintaining standards is merely a bogey. Justice Proctor, 
backed up by the District Court of Appeals, made clear that 
the only prohibition imposed was against strong-arm meas- 
ures in enforcing standards, instead of “legitimate persuasion 
and reasoned argument.” Responsible physicians do not want 
the right to boycott and coerce. They would agree with what 
Huxley said long ago, “The only freedom I care about is 
the freedom to do right; the freedom to do wrong I am 
ready to part with on the cheapest terms to anyone who will 
take it of me.” They must be on guard lest the subtler 
methods of coercion suggested in the Kentucky journal be 
employed by medical politicians and the profession suffer 
further discredit when this behavior is brought to light. 


The Outlook Now 


Tue AMA casE HAS DRAMATIZED THE INSURANCE PRINCIPLE 
applied to sickness. The fight may not be “over anyway,” 
but it has reached an altogether new stage. Since 1937, non- 
profit hospital-insurance plans have grown to cover eleven 
million people. A dozen or more state medical societies off- 
cially approve insurance plans for physicians’ services. The 
American Medical Association accepts them. The issue ahead 
is not whether we shall have health insurance, but how it 
shall be organized so as to supply good medical service eco- 
nomically, how far up and down in the income scale it shall 
be applied; and perhaps above all, how it shall be controlled. 

The AMA itself now expects the growth of health insur- 
ance; wants to keep the government out of it; wants to keep 
itself or its state societies in control of it. Physicians should, 
of course, prescribe professional standards and control pro- 
fessional procedures of service. But patients and the public 
are directly concerned with the conditions and costs of serv- 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | 


Professional Education for Social Services 
in Public and Private Agencies 


Academic Year 1943-1944 


Summer Quarter June 28 

Fall Quarter October 4 | 
Winter Quarter December 27 | 
Spring Quarter March 20 


A Two-Year Program Leading to the Degree of M.S. 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Mass. 


eee OO 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing 18 
offered during the twenty-eicht months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 

approved standing is required for admission. 
For Catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


THE AMA CASE 


(Continued from page 143) 


ice. The AMA Case has taught the lesson that profession 
and public have little to gain by contest and much by par- 
ticipation. 

Even during the recent years in which organized medicine 
has been coming to accept the health insurance principle, it 
has continued to fight health insurance plans whenever they 
have involved group medical practice instead of individual 
practice. It has fought them whenever they have introduced 
public control or any considerable public participation in con- 
trol. And here a most important long-range issue has been 
brought forward by the AMA Case. 

Ten years ago, seventeen physicians and eighteen laymen 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care united in 
recommending that medical service in the United States 
should be organized as group practice and be supported by 
group payment. The group payment principle has almost. 
ceased to be controversial; the group practice issue remains 
very much so. 

In 1937, a Report by the American Foundation showed that 
many distinguished physicians believed that only by extend- 
ing the group organization of medical service, centered in 
hospitals and clinics, can the best facilities be made available 
with maximum economy to both physicians and patients. 
The AMA Case has done something to promote under- 
standing of this issue among laymen. The wartime shortage 
of doctors is also directing attention to organized action for 
medical care. Labor unions, employers, and rural groups are 
more concerned with medical service and hospitalization 
than ever before. 

The AMA Case has also sharpened opposition. As some 
of the editorials reveal, it has stimulated those who would 
block new plans of medical service by political name-calling. 
That is what Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the AMA Jour- 
nal, did in 1932, when he tried to stultify the Report of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, headed by Dr. Ray’ 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford University. He 
called it “Socialism and Communism, inciting to revolution.” 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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advance of medical and lay opinion regarding : 
group practice, and the advance of action as well as opinion | 
regarding health insurance might fairly be described as rev- | 
olutionary—but not under Dr. Fishbein’s labels. | | 

Health service in America is on the march, its pace ac- | 
celerated by the war. Its path runs through a jungle of 
economic, professional, and political issues, which the AMA | 
Case has helped a few millions of laymen and a few thou- | 
sands of physicians to understand. 


Since then, the 


MADAME CHIANG’S CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 137) 


other clan who sees the suffering of the unfortunate dare to | 
sntervene. That would be a loss of “face” to the clan con-— 
cerned. | 

The Sino-Japanese War has upset the structure of the clan © 
families. Warphans from all over China live under one roof. | 
Each bears a different surname. They will live independently | 
when grown men and women. Few know where their fami- 
lies are; many have no families. Likewise sectionalism, the 
perpetuator of dialects in the past, is being blown over like 
a straw fence. Warphans will speak one dialect, Mandarin. — 
They dress alike: a uniform of blue cotton jeans and white — 
shirt, with a large straw hat slung on the back to ward off 
the sun or rain. They eat the same food, sing the same 
songs, recite the same lessons, and learn to love the same 
benefactress—Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


THE FINAL AND GREATEST STEP IN THIS SOCIAL CHANGE HAS 
come through Madame Chiang’s recognition that she should 
not shoulder alone full responsibility for these future citizens 
of China. They are China’s responsibility and as such she 
has solicited financial aid from all of China’s population. — 
In every important city and village, committees headed by 
prominent men and women seek foster parents for the chil- 
dren. “Adopt a Warphan for a month! Adopt as many 
Warphans as your income will allow,’ are slogans seen all oyer — 
China today. Pictures of the children “adopted” are sent 
to their new foster parents. Foster parents return the 
courtesy; letters fly back and forth. Many legal adoptions 
from the Warphanages have been happily consummated. 

Little did these foster parents realize that the responsibility 
they were assuming so wholeheartedly is certain to take on 
individual and national aspects when the war is over. As 
the war lengthens year after year and the citizens of China — 
become accustomed to digging deep into their pockets for 
the support of these children, they are developing an atti- 
tude that will not be dropped when peace is realized. Nor | 
will the Central Government of China fail to assume its 7 
share of responsibility. Institutions will be built by gov- ; 
ernment appropriations to house the Warphans who are now 
temporarily in temples, large private homes, or schools. When — 
the present generation of Warphans has grown up and has 
gone out into the community as useful, healthy citizens, these 
structures will then be turned over to other childrenneea 
ing institutionalized care. For it will no longer be considered 
: ae to use institutions, when this care seems the most 
a eee eer of the individual.child will supersede 
eet 
i eatin eee normal, peacetime living. It 
v ave bitter exchanges of opinion and emo- 
ee rejection of a new ‘Social reform. The slow transition 
as not been necessary, since the movement has been bound 
up in long years of suffering. It took a leader with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s vision and audaci ; itizens 
of Ch: a ty to educate the citizens 

ina to assume financial and moral responsibili e 
underprivileged. Sh Salve 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


announces 


Wartime Program 
1943-1944, 


Summer Trimester—June 28-October 14 
Fall Trimester—October 18-February 10 
Spring Trimester—February 14-May 31 


Curriculum adapted to war and post-war services 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Community Organization Work 


Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Qualified students accepted for one or more trimesters. 


Students may apply for entrance at any trimester. 


Fellowships available in various fields of specialization 
for both beginning and advanced students. 


Advanced students are eligible to apply for 
American Red Cross Fellowships in the approved 
specializations of medical social work and psy- 
chiatric social work. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR WAR-TIME 
AND POST-WAR SOCIAL WORK 


By acceleration, the complete professional training may 
be obtained in 15 months. 

Beginning students may enter on May 24, 1943. 

WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. 

Public welfare workers, child welfare workers, and 
others who have an opportunity for part-time study or 
who are allowed educational leave may begin their TES 
gram on May 24. 

For information and catalogue, apply to 
Richard K, Conant, Dean _ 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Specializa- 
tion in Case Work, Group Work, Administration, 
Community Relations and Research. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Prepares for 
graduate study and for War-Time positions of a 
Junior Professional Grade. 


Registration: August 26 and 27, 1943 


Address inquiries to: 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett 
Head, Department of Social Work 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
August 2 to 14, 1943 


ADVANCED CASE WORK, DISCUSSING THE 
APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION. 


Dr. Temple Burling ond Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


CHILD WELFARE. 
Dr. Robert Waelder and Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science 


Accelerated Program 
Academic Year Opens June 16, 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1943 


The Function of a Psychologist in a Case Work Agency 
Mary M. Shirley 


Coordination of Case Work and Cottage Services in a 
Training School Elinor H, Steel 


Is Dull Normal Intelligence a Contraindication for Psycho- 
therapy? PR A arctic ovo OOF Lillian A, Glassman 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Next Month—Callng A merica LVo. 8 
FROM WAR TO WORK 


STUART CHASE, Special Editor 


“Unconditional surrender!”’ 


Ten million victorious American soldiers 
sail for home. 


Twenty-five million war plant workers 
pack up their tools. 


What do they do tomorrow? 


Sell apples? Or find jobs in a dynamic, long 
run, peace economy that puts to work some of 
the things we have learned in war. 


That’s the challenge with which Survey 
Graphic comes to grips in FROM WAR TO 
WORK, next month’s special number. 


In more than 100 pages, government ofh- 
cials and labor leaders; merchants, industrial- 
ists, bankers; public officials, diplomats, 
journalists will, from one angle or another, 
take up these- questions :— 


(1) Is full employment mandatory for the 
survival of democracy? 
(2) How can we get it and keep it going? 


Special Editor Stuart Chase contends that 
after the war we face the job of making up 
consumer goods shortages and assuring every 
man, woman and child adequate food, shel- 
ter, clothing, medical service and educational 
opportunity. This, plus essential public works, 
broadly and imaginatively conceived, plus 
helping the rest of the world to its feet again, 
will keep Americans at work for a long time. 
That’s what the vast majority of Americans 
want. They are not interested in the good old 
days, for they were not good enough. They 
are against any relapse into the dour Thirties. 
They insist on going forward. They are will- 
ing to make heavy sacrifices to win a war; 
they will sacrifice to win a better world. 


FROM WAR TO WORK will show, 
among other things, why another great de- 
pression in America may cripple our political 
system; how Britain is . 
preparing to tackle the 
problem of postwar em- 
ployment; how manpower 
programs, business and 
labor organizations enter 
into plans afoot. 


SURVEY 


Sa Vo ae 


GRAPHIC 


The list of contributors includes: 

JOHN G. WINANT, Ambassador to England, former 
chief, International Labour Office. 

BEARDSLEY RUML, treasurer of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

SAMUEL S. FELS, author, of This Changing World, 
President, Fels and Company. 

ISADOR LUBIN, Commissioner, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, economist at The White House. 

ALVIN H. HANSEN, professor of political economy, 
Harvard University, special economic adviser to Board 
of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 

MARRINER ECCLES, chairman, Board of Governors 
of Federal Reserve System. 

CARTER GOODRICH, professor of economics, Colum- 
bia University, chairman, governing body of Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

VICTOR WEYBRIGHT, managing editor of Survey 
Graphic, now with Office of War Information. 

WALTER NASH, Minister from New Zealand. 

LEWIS L. LORWIN, economic consultant, National (Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

PAUL G. HOFFMAN, president, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, chairman, Committee on Economic Develop-, 
ments. 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD, member of Parliament, man 

who commissioned Beveridge. 


FROM WAR TO WORK, we believe, — 


will prove no less stimulating in quickening 
American faith in democracy than its seven 
predecessors in our popular wartime Calling 
America. series. The first number in 
this series, edited by Raymond Gram Swing 
in February, 1939 (THE CHALLENGE 
TO DEMOCRACY REACHES OVER 
HERE) broke all Survey Graphic circula- 


tion records. The fifth number in the series 


(THE AMERICAS: SOUTH AN D 


NORTH) topped it by a thousand copies. — 
The seventh number published November - 


1942 (COLOR: UNFINISHED BUSI- 


a month of publication, was cited on the 


Honor Roll of Race Relations for 1942, and | 


is Now in its second edition. 


_Due to paper restric- 
tions only a limited num- — 
copies of 


ber of extra 
FROM WAR 


NESS OF DEMOCRACY) sold out within — 
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